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The Author & Journalist 


Your Last Chance to Larn 
Lenniger Help —Free! 


For nineteen years I have developed new writers like you into lead- 
ing names in every literary field. During the week this copy 1s 
written, I put over five of the new writers who participated in my 
September 1941 Beginners’ Contest—Kathryn Keeley, first prize 
winner, with Romance; Morris Hull, third prize winner, with Pop- 
ular Western; Gladys Maddocks, fifth prize winner, with Ssartling 
Stories; and Evis Joberg, eighth prize winner, with New Love. 
And C. P. Donnel, Jr., second prize winner in the September con- 
test, received my check for his first big slick sale, to Country Gen- 
tleman at a dime a word. 


That's the kind of result-getting help you can earn through my 
eighth annual Beginners’ Contest, now in its final month. During 
November I will select eight more new writers whose work indi- 
cates the best sales possibilities and will give them my help, as 
listed below, entirely free, except for my regular sales commissions: 


EIGHT MORE PRIZES WORTH $1,000.00 


lst Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 year__.$ 500.00 
2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months 125.00 
4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months 50,00 
5th & 6th: Myhelpon 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 
7th & 8th: My helpon 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) 25.00 


Total Value of Prizes Each Month______ $1,000.00 
The ogee Contest is open to writers who have not sold more 
than $500.00 worth of manuscripts during 1941. All you need do to enter 


is to subenit at least 2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for agency 
service at my regular rates of $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts 
up to 5,000. On scripts 5,000 to 11,000 the fee is $5.00 for the first 5, 
words and 75c for each additional thousand. Special rates on novelets 
and novels. For these fees your unsalable stories receive detailed, con- 
structive criticism, as well as revision and re-plot acvice on those that 
can be made salable; your salable stories, of course, are immediately 
recommended to actively buying editors. 

For full contest information, my booklet ‘Practical Literary Help,” 
and current market news letter on request. 


Prize Winning Is Orly Beginning... 

Through my seven previous Be- 
ginners’ Contests I. discovered 
writers whose work I have since 
placed with such magazines as 
Ladies Home Journal, American, 
Liberty, Esquire, etc., as well as 
all the lesser markets. But my 
aim is not merely to sell an indi- 
vidual story for a prize-winner— 
It is to start a career. For ex- 
ample, one hundred percent of 
sales has been achieved for such 
prizewinners as Val Newell and 
Nelson Hutto. 


Val Newell was 
awarded First Prize in 
the September 1936 con- 
test. She was soon de- 
veloped into one of the 
important ‘“‘names’’ in 
the pulp romance field, 
and this year we've 
sold every story she 
turned out. ‘I certainly 
do appreciate ali these 
checks that float 
through the air to me. 
I have three new coats, Val Newell 
six new dresses, a new 
car, and a maid. Lots 
of fun,”’ she writes. 


Nelson A. Hutto re- 
ceived Fourth Prize in 
August, 1939. Since then 
we have sold every sin- 
gle story, novelet, and 
full length novel taken 
on to such magazines 
as Thrilling Sport, 
Sports Novels, Dime 


Sports, etc. Nelson A. Hutto 


August Lenniger 


Literary Agent 
56 W. 45th St., New York 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


q We are established general Book 

Publishers. We offer you friendly 

new and 

tists; punctual printers; agents for 

Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


Gg If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 


Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 


free. Write first if you prefer. 
postcard 


turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


(Incorporated 1920) 


370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


collections for Contemporary Pvets bulletin.’ 


$25,000 IN PRIZES!! 


Do YOU want complete details about the 
thrilling Contests now going on, offering 
more than $25,000 in Prizes? 


Would YOU 
original ideas for entries, how-to- 
editors and MS readers ; able ar win suggestions, plus scores of actual win- 
ning entries? Just read what this big winner 
Says about 
ite Contest Bulletin: 


yriads of 


“Prize Ideas’’—America’s Favor- 


“Perhaps you know that I won a $1500 Prize 
in the Rinso Contest. I want to state that I get 
so much help from your bulletins in writing my 
contest entries that whenever anyone asks my 
advice about how to win, I tell them about your 
’ (Mrs. E. N. Sadlier, Montana.) 


THAT BULLETIN IS YOURS FREE! 
“Prize Ideas” will bring you help for contest 
winning far beyond your expectations. Send 
for YOUR FREE COPY Today, NOW! Just 
write your 
, and mail to the address below. 

; There’s no obligation. Your free copy (regu- 
¢ If unavailable, ae MS will be re larly priced at 25c) will be sent to you by 


return mail. 


WHY WAIT?—DO IT NOW! 


While you delay, prizes that could be yours 
are being awarded to somebody else! 


ALL-AMERICAN 
CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Dept. A (The only School of Contest Writing Endorsed 
and Recommended by more than 30 All-American 
Contestars and Two National Contest Judges.) 


Dept. AJ-11 


name and address on a penny 


Willow Grove, Pa. 
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Thursday Demands Frankness 


A. & 

Can't something be done— 
at Washington or elsewhere— 
about the honey-hokum, 
worthy of the diplomatic 
corps, that editors are con- 
stantly peddling in their com- 
munications to writers? 

Editorial notes don’t mean 
what they say or don’t say 
what they mean. This is bad 
enough for the professional ; 
for the tyro it is most unfor- 
tunate. He is sincerely try- 
ing to learn what it is all 
about, and the more he reads 
these editorial notes the more 
he is mystified. 

The story is not convincing. 
Lives there a writer, who 
never has exclaimed, ‘‘What 
do you mean, convincing ?” 
Of course, when the writer is the veriest tyro, it is prob- 
able that the yarn is not only unconvincing, but no story 
in the first place. But when old and gnarled writers get 
the same dose, they begin to whinny in protest. Besides, 
what is convincing to Hitler is unconvincing to Churchill. 

What the author would like to know—especially the 
beginner—is why isn’t the story convincing, where is it 
unconvincing? He wants some specific information. 

This story does not fit in with our present plans. 

The writer—professional or beginner—who receives such 
a code message, or whatever it is, is naturally interested 
and curious to know what such “present plans” might be. 
Most certainly the writer would be delighted to become 
privy to the editorial secret and forthwith submit yarns 
with the “present plans” in mind. Not being psychic, the 
beginner goes into a heavy thinking orgy and finally 
imagines that Editor McWiffle is about to change the 
slant of his whole book, that he is going in for a new 
type of story. But the veteran writer is wise to one of 
those “present plans’ woo-woos. He promptly submits 
his yarn to an editor who has no “present plans” in 
stock. 

Now for the benefit of all the beginning writers who 
have been buffaloed by that ‘‘present plans’’ gag, I can 
inform them—backed by years of experience—that, nine 
times out of ten, it is so much fla-fla, a more or less polite 
pushing around. Instead of telling you your story is plain 
wah-wah, the editor prefers to let you off easy, and that 
is all. So, unless an editor tells you what his ‘‘present 
plans”’ may be, dismiss him from your mind and also your 
submission list. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Some editors do have “‘present 
plans’”’ and, what’s more, they will be frank and gracious 
enough to tell you what they are. It is then up to you to 
try and please them. é 

This is not what we are looking for at the present time. 
I assume you've heard that one before. It’s standard, like 
hot dogs—and just as bad. It may mean anything or 
— Usually, nothing. Take it away—it’s dated and 

umb. 

Well, what are you looking for at the present time, 
messieurs? Would you care to inform your non-mind- 
reading contributors what you would like to see at the 
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Here's A Short-Cut To 


Increased Income 


Editors say: ‘The quickest way to become a 
successful writer is to learn, not just how to 
recite cold factual data, but to put real human 
interest in your writing. To reach the masses— 
appeal to their emotions—not their intellect.” 
That is why the big-pay writers—of short sto- 
ries, full novels, newspaper features and columns, 
magazine articles, radio scripts or advertising 
copy—are those who know how to use human 
interest, emotional appeal in their work. And 
that is the unique basis of Palmer training— 
developing new writers and increasing the earn- 
ing ability of experienced writers for over 24 
years. 


ENDORSED BY RUPERT HUGHES 
AND GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


With Palmer’s basic training and personal help 
in editing and revising, you may actually be 
selling your stories—soon and regularly. Many 
students earn even while learning. The success of 
thousands of Palmer graduates proves you don’t 
have to be a genius to earn $50, $100 or even 
$1000 a month—when you know how to put hu- 
man interest in your writing. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY 


Sells First Story for $100 

‘“‘My story brought only rejection slips till you 
told me how to correct it. After I rewrote it, 
Dell Publishing Co. bought it for $100. Since then 


I've sold ten stories.’ 
David K. Drummond, Ore. 


“Palmer Is The Best” 

‘“‘The Palmer course lifted me from a poorly- 
paid, routine job to a profession wherein as a 
vriter I go and come as I please. My income 
averages almost three times the amount of my 
former salary. In my opinion, Palmer Institute 
cf Authorship is the best of its kind.’”’ 

Robert A. McLean, Calif. 


Sells First Story As Student 
Allan V. Elliston, Florida, sold his first story 
before completing his course. Since then _ his 


stories have appeared in Adventure, Short Sto- 
ries, Argosy, and other action magazines. 


Spare Time Writing Pays 
‘‘Sold my first story to Fawcett Publications for 
$100. And this, mind you, in spare time | after 
putting in 8 hours of work daily at a desk 
Stanley S. Harrow, 


FREE BOOKLET 


If you want to take the same short-cut into the 
field of well-paid writing that these and many 
other Palmer students have followed, just mail 
the coupon. It will bring you a thrilling 20-page 
book telling in detail how Palmer methods can 
increase your income from writing. Clip the 
coupon and mail today—now, before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Dept. III N, Palmer Building 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, ‘‘The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories.” I understand that 
is confidential that no salesman 
will call. 
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THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti. 
cised, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 


Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


MATHILDE WEIL @ Literary Agent 


formerly of New York, is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. Books, short 
stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Editing and typing. 


San Francisco 


535 Geary Street 


WRITE YOUR NOVEL!! 


Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures a 
soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through the 
preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and final revi- 
sions of a novel. There is nothing like it anywhere else. 
The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, include 
Organizing the Novel Project into an orderly, simplified 
Plan; Finding and Expanding the Idea; Assembling the 
Characters; Making up the Chapters, etc., etc. A Novel is 
the quickest way to literary success and this Plan cuts the 
labor almost in half. 


Write for free particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


WE CAN HELP You 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, 
H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 


Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
New York, N. Y. 


55 W. 42nd Street, 
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present time? Or is that being too presumptuous? If 
you don’t want an order of ham and eggs, would you 
prefer a bowl of borsht? Both professional and amateur 
seribes would be delighted with a little inside dope on 
what you have in your mind. 

Do you mean you are overstocked on (1) Western sto- 
ries; (2) detective; (3) love; (4) confession, etc., etc., 
and even etc.? We'd like to please you, if you will be so 
good as to initiate us into your secret society. As it is 
we are shooting blindly and missing your target. It takes 
time and labor to write a story or an article and we lik« 
to sell our time and our labor. Do you mind? In brief, 
if the submission is not what you are looking for at the 
“present time,’’ would it be too much trouble for you to 
state just what you are looking for at the “present 
time”’ 

Rejection slips, that unhappy mixture of insanity and 
wasted printing, add to the writer’s confusion. I consider 
them an unnecessary evil and I'll try to tell you why. 

Of course, editors can’t possibly find time to write a 
personal note to all those who submit copy to them, unless 
the writer shows signs of later supplying good stuff to the 
magazines. Day by day, year in and year out, tons of 
unripe literary fruit are tossed into editorial laps. 

And yet I most emphatically advocate the complete 
abolition of the standard rejection slip. The overwhelm- 
ing majority are just so much bottled-in-bunk baloney, 
oozing out of editorial offices, and have no meaning what- 
soever. The fact that your story was returned is sufficient 
evidence that it was not acceptable. The slip is just so 
much waste and strikes the intelligent author as more of 
an insult than an opiate. 

The explanatory slips, in which an X marks the spot 
where your story or article fell down, are a vastly differ- 
ent matter. They at least give you some enlightenment 
and most certainly have their value. I personally wel- 
come them, if the editor is too busy to chat with me. In 
general, writers need and are entitled to vastly more edi- 
torial frankness and cooperation than they now get. 

THOMAS THURSDAY. 


Miami, Fla. 
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THE BOOK SITUATION 


The average book author is the most poorly 
paid writer in the entire field of authorship. Most 
book authors make less than the pulp rate of 1 
cent a word. Why? These are some of the rea- 
sons— 

1. Most publishers push only a small percentage 
of their lists. “Prestige’’ titles, unless they show 
some mystical pulling power, are neglected and 
quickly scuttled to reprint prices. 

2. Authors don’t demand advance royalties big 
enough to make a publisher hustle to get his money 

>» back. I offer this counsel for the writer: Better 
a rejection than a flop! 

3. Too many authors have a false vanity about 
book authorship. They are willing to take a pit- 
tance, or even contribute to the cost, just to have 
a book published. 

The government at Washington is doing a lot 
of new things. Why not ask the post office depart- 
ment to prohibit use of the book-rate for any book 
on which the publisher doesn’t guarantee a speci- 
fied sale, paying the author an advance royalty 
in proportion ? 

Neither the author nor readers will get a break 
until book-minded leaders do something to pro- 
tect underpaid writers and, simultaneously, prevent 
the publication of a lot of inferior books. 

People are protected against impure foods. Why 
not government standards for books which are 
“food for thought”? I hear, “Freedom of speech,” 
and all that—true, of course. But in the long run 
both writers and publishers would profit from re- 
stricted output. Bigger sales of better books. 
When an average book sells 50,000 copies—not 
too much to expect with a population of 130,000,- 
000 people—then the book price will be low 
enough to compete with magazine literature, and 

the “poor author’’ will be a thing of the past. 


. . . By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


IT is June 17, 
1940. Joe Whoozit 
is seated comfort- 
ably in his armchair 
reading an inspir- 
ing story of French 
resistance to Nazi 
invasion. It bristles 
with phrases such 
as “. . . impreg- 
nable defenses .. . 
unconquerable 
spirit never 
surrender .. . fight 
to the death . . .”” Just as he reaches the climax 
a neighbor's radio blasts forth a newscaster’s 
announcement: ‘‘Petain Asks Hitler for Peace!” 

Again Joe Whoozit sits reading. It is a 
year later—June 22, 1941. This time he is 
buried in the thrilling exploits of a tough 
fighting guy in the R. A. F. who foils a Nazi 
maneuver, backed by Russian connivance, to 
trap a British convoy. At the moment when 
Joe's indignation at those Nazi-Russian part- 
ners reaches its climax, a newsboy racing past 
his window raises the frenzied shout: “Hitler 
Declares War on the Soviet Union!” 

Is it any wonder that Joe flings down the 
magazine in disgust? Twice the editor has 
guessed wrong. 

These examples are not far-fetched. They 
show what sometimes happens when fiction is 
tied too closely to the news. These, or similar, 
embarrassing incidents have occurred simply 
because all large-circulation magazines must 
be edited and printed weeks in advance of 
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FICTION AND THE WAR 


NALIST 


What thought should the fiction writer 
have for the war? 
many 
Hawkins, 
Editor of A. & 
sis. 


1e€ The question has 
ramifications, as Willard E. 
Founder and for 25 years 
J., shows in this analy- 


reaching their readers. In normal times, 
shrewd editorial judgment is able to forecast 
the trend of events. In abnormal times, the 
tempo of change is enormously speeded. Un- 
expected national and international develop- 
ments occur overnight. 

It is not pleasant for an editor to be “caught 
short’’ with material accepted, paid for, and 
perhaps already in type, which cannot be used 
because it was based on a wrong guess. It is 
even worse to have the magazine already on 
the stands when a complete upset occurs. 

Which brings up the question of how 
closely a writer dares to follow the news. 


To an extent, there is no choice. Fiction 
must follow the news. So the question re- 
solves itself into ‘How closely?’ No sooner 
had hostilities broken out in Europe than 
stories with war background began to find 
their way into the magazines and onto the 
screen. South American yarns appeared in 
several contents pages shortly after the Presi- 
dent’s visit focused attention on our neighbor- 
ing republics below the border. 

Obviously so? Well, the most significant 
word in the last above paragraph may not be 
so obvious. The word is “background.” 

At the onset of hostilities abroad, a ques- 
tionnaire submitted by The Author & Journalist 
disclosed that editors as a class were hesitant 
about using war fiction. With newspaper 


headlines full of war news, the surfeited read- 
ing public would seek relaxation in the fiction 
of escape—this was the consensus. 

Yet there was a cautious reservation. 


“Of 


} 
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course we won't be able to ignore the world 
as it exists; fiction characters can’t live in a 
vacuum. 

There you have it! Suppose an author 
should write a romantic story of the escape 
variety, laying the scene in peaceful, carefree 
Paris under French rule. Such a story would 
pretty certainly evoke a rejection slip, because 
the editor knows that readers would instinc- 
tively object: “This couldn’t happen now. 
Paris isn’t like that any more.” 

The author might defend himself on the 
score that his yarn deals with a still fairly 
recent period when Paris was like that. “Do 
you mean to say I can’t write historical fic- 
tion?” 

e 

Well, the historical yarn is one thing, a 
“dated”” yarn is another. Historical fiction 
deals with a different era. Civil war days are 
past and gone; their issues are settled, their 
chapter is closed. The inspired title, ‘Gone 
With the Wind,” at once illustrates the point 
and explains it. Events of the present era, on 
the contrary, involve a pattern which is still 
being worked out. Although Paris may have 
been carefree ana gay some five years ago, the 
Nazi blitzkrieg was even then in the making. 
We, as readers, know it, and a story which 
ignores a fact so obvious in perspective may 
seem flat and insipid at best, or distorted at 
the worst. A dated yarn is somehow just last 
year’s story. 

Readers have been ‘‘conditioned” to think 
of storied happenings as taking place in the 
present. Even the writer of historical fiction 
must bow to this condition—and make it his 
first concern to build up such a strong illusion 
that the reader imagines himself living through 
past events as in the present. 

“Fiction characters can’t live in a vacuum.” 
To make our stories seem up-to-date, as a gen- 
eral thing we're compelled to insert a certain 
amount of war background, not because read- 
ers want to read about war, but because if 
present world conditions are ignored the story 
will lack reality. 

The key-word, as we have mentioned be- 
fore, is “background.’’ Stories must take place 
against a backdrop. Today's backdrop, in all 
its major features, is different from yesterday's. 
Stories written against the background of to- 
day fall into three classes: (1) Those in which 
the background is essential. (2) Those in 
which it is merely incidental. (3) Those in 
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which it is—not necessarily ignored—but non- 
essential. 

Suppose we consider the third group first. 
While, as stated, today’s backdrop is different 
from yesterday's, in some of its minor features 
it remains the same. 

What do we mean by minor features? Well, 
the crowds that attended the Louis-Nova fight 
and the world’s series baseball games were the 
same kinds of crowds that attended similar 
events five or ten years ago. They forgot war, 
defense, and taxes for the time being and 
lived wholly in the realm of sport. It is evi- 
dent that a story of the prize ring or the base- 
ball arena could be written today, spotlighting 
only the sporting background, and it would 
ring true. 

There are many other stories to be written 
about happenings not related to world events. 
At least we can so focus the spotlight as to 
exclude all but the superficial immediate back- 
ground. Stories of domestic problems, stories 
of life in isolated places as yet untouched by 
what is going on in the world, stories in which 
love and passion are so engrossing that a 
pleasant haze obscures all outside issues, his- 
torical yarns, fantastic tales of moon flights 
and adventures on other planets—many kinds 
of stories. If what happens in the story could 
happen today or tomorrow without reference 
to war or tottering governments, then it is 
not dated through lack of such reference. 
There is no point in dragging in war allusions 
if they are not needed. 


Such fiction is always in demand. From the 
editorial point of view it is comforting to have 
in the manuscript file some stories that cannot 
be dated—that are just as good this year as 
last, and that will probably be good next year. 

But the editor is going to demand also a 
few stories of the first classification—those 
definitely featuring a war background. They 
are risky, but to avoid them altogether would 
give to a general magazine the appearance of 
ignoring a vital phase of present-day life. 
These danger yarns, packed as they are with 
editorial headaches, range from stories of 
actual battle to stories relating more particu- 
larly to war conditions away from the front. 


* 

This latter type of war-background story 
greatly predominates. This may be due in part 
to the fact that there are as yet not many 
writers familiar enough with up-to-date battle 
conditions and maneuvers to write realistically 
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of them. But it is perhaps chiefly due to the 
fact that readers are interested in stories deal- 
ing with problems more nearly affecting their 
daily lives. Thus we have exciting adventure 
stories such as the motion-picture, ‘Foreign 
Correspondent,” which follows the pattern of 
a typical gangster yarn, except that gangsters 
are replaced by foreign espionage agents. Or 
we have psychological studies such as Eric 
Knight's “This Above All,’” which seek to 
orient us in a world of conflicting ideals and 
ideologies. Soldier heroes, war-nurse heroines 
—but pictured off duty, on leave, and other- 
wise out of the actual war zone. 

The great bulk of fiction used now—and 
that which will probably continue to pre- 
dominate—belongs, however, to the second 
classification—fiction with an incidental war 
background. The background is there not 
because editors or readers seek it, but because 
otherwise the story would not ring true. 

That is to say, if the writer finds it necessary 
to lay the scene of his story in Paris, it must 
be the saddened, Nazi-dominated Paris which 
the reader now visualizes. If London, it will 
be the London of air-raid shelters. In any 
American city, account must be taken of 
changed conditions arising trom the huge 
defense program—priorities, shortages, rising 
prices, taxes, elimination of unemployment— 
and again, illustrating how quickly conditions 
change—the new unemployment caused by 
closing down of non-defense industries. 

Even in the most normal setting, a romance 
between young people which involves plan- 
ning for the future without reference to the 
world situation will sound unconvincing. The 
young fellow of draft age today, instead of 
planning an immediate career in business or 
some chosen profession, is debating whether 
to wait for his number to be called or to 
enlist and get it over with. Hero and heroine 
are likely to meet in a munitions factory or at 
a soldiers’ recreation center. Scarcely a life can 
be imagined that is not somehow affected by 
war developments. 

Even in situations of the third type, a very 
slight diffusion of the spotlight is bound to 
reveal glimpses of the major war background. 
The isolation of the prize ring or the baseball 
park is merely apparent. Joe Louis is fighting 
his last fight before going into the army; 
many of the baseball players are about to be 
drafted, and the howling spectators at both 
events are really individuals whose lives are 
affected one and all by the holocaust. 


“Before you give me the ether, let me jot down 
this swell story idea!” 


As for the actual war story—the story of 
fighting on the field or in the air—the best 
available guide to the possible course of its 
popularity is what happened last time. Few 
such stories were published during the war, 
and after the armistice they were a drug on the 
market. The reading public wanted to forget 
—not be reminded of—its recent bath of 
blood. Five years later, the war story had its 
resurgence. Battle stories, by that time, had 
become escape stories. 

Will this be the course of developments 
again? Probably—if this war follows a similar 
pattern, resulting in an allied victory. But 
what if events take a different course? Sup- 
pose United States military forces are never 
sent overseas; will the next generation be as 
eager to read of war exploits as that which 
furnished the audience for the last crop of 
battle magazines? Suppose there should be no 
allied victory. Suppose some sort of indefinite 
stalemate. Suppose a completely altered world 
should emerge. 

What will readers be reading and writers be 
writing in years to come if these or other 
unpredictable developments come to pass? 
Perhaps it is just as well that we cannot know. 

oo 


Robert Ridiman, 1029 Tennessee Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is a cartoonist in the market for gags. 
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HOW WRITERS BECOME 


LECTURERS 


. .. By H. R. SIMPSON 


ALMOST every writer who makes a literary 
name for himself is invited to speak. Most 
such bids are local—from schools, colleges, 
women’s clubs, P. T. A.’s, luncheon clubs, 
radio stations, etc., etc. 

Unless the writer has a wholly abnormal 
fear of public speaking, he ought to accept at 
least some of these invitations. As a gesture 
to friends and Community, proud of his 
accomplishments, he should be glad to. Fur- 
ther, some of the requests are sure to contain 
important favor-swapping possibilities. And 
these first appearances can be regarded as valu- 
able, even essential, rehearsals—assuming the 
writer may wish, later, to lecture for pay. 


These free engagements will help the writer 
to find himself, learning some of the things 
that go over with an audience, and other 
things that don’t. He will begin to sense the 
strategy of the lecture platform. He will get 
under way a conditioning, perhaps badly 
needed, of his nervous system. (For most 
writers, early lectures are severe ordeals.) 

If the writer has reasonable luck, his home 
appearances will produce good press notices, 
and appreciative (and quotable) letters from 
program chairmen. 

How does a writer get out of the free class 
into the paid division? Assuming that he has 
a lecture of current appeal, which he delivers 
well, the jump isn’t difficult. 

His free lectures—samples of his “stuff’’— 
may lead directly to paid engagements. On a 
favor basis, a writer once lectured free before 
an organization I served as secretary. A few 
weeks later, he told me he had been retained, 
for $50, to give the same address before 
another organization, one of whose members 
had heard him at my affair. 

A few months ago, I wrote Dr. M ; 
inviting him to speak before a convention I was 
arranging. He had been talking on a popular 
topic throughout the state. Many of the or- 
ganizations addressed I knew had no budget 
for speakers. I had no budget, either. 

Dr. M-——’s dignified note informed me, 


This is the second of two articles by 
Mr. Simpson on literary lectures. The 
first appeared in the October issue. For 
the humorous side of lecturing, read 
articles by John Mason Brown, dra- 
matic critic, in the October and Novem- 
ber issues of The Atlantic Monthly. 


“All of my lecture engagements are now being 
handled by my secretary, Mr. Smith. You can 
reach him at HO 2566.” 

I wasn’t surprised when I got Mr. Smith to 
have him tactfully explain that Dr. M 
was receiving a tremendous number of invita- 
tions, and would I state the basis upon which 
my group sought speakers—and how much of 
a fund we had? 

Mr. Smith and I got together on my maxi- 
mum, which happened to be $15. I wanted 
Dr. M , and found the amount in a con- 
tingent fund. Most organizations which 
“never pay speakers’’ make an occasional ex- 
ception. 

Friends, either on their own initiative or 
appealed to, arrange many paid lectures for 
writers. Occasionally a program chairman, to 
bring costs down, will undertake to book 
additional lectures. Example—an Illinois in- 
stitution, anxious to bring east a West Coast 
author, undertakes to arrange a series of Mid- 
west appearances. 

Writer-lecturers going on a pay basis can 
appoint wife or stenographer, or a friend, their 
lecture secretary—and watch the assistant 
develop lecture salesmanship. 

Some writers don’t bother with this build- 
up. They frankly sell their own wares. 


“It’s your secretary’s idea. Now we can tell at a 
glance which are the Christmas manuscripts.” 
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Usually they prepare a four-page folder. This 
contains (1) their photograph, (2) a catalog 
of their accomplishments as writer and, lec- 
turer, (3) lecture titles, and (4) quotations 
from press notices, secretary's letters, and so 
on. Lecture prices? Printed literature does 
not mention. 

It is simple routine to mail such literature, 
with a letter, to a complete list of institutions, 
clubs, associations, etc., which sponsor forums, 
conventions or a lecture series, in the writer's 
state or region. The letter may quote a price, 
but probably won't—may, however, suggest 
that the charge will be reasonable, leaving 
specific quotation until a prospect indicates 
interest. 

In my article last month I told of Strickland 
Gillilan’s prodigious record as a lecturer. Mr. 
Gillilan does his own advertising and selling 
from his permanent Washington, D. C., 
address. There are other well-established lec- 
turers who follow the same policy. 

National lecture bureaus, referred to last 
month, may or may not be available to a writer. 
To secure favorable consideration, he must 
have high apparent salability—which usually 
means a top literary reputation and lectures on 
subjects in which the public has current hot 
interest. 

The topics a writer is qualified to lecture on 
are, naturally, determined by his background, 
experience and personality. There is scope for 
much specialization. 

“Consider the business field alone. Zenn 
Kaufman who, with Kenneth Goode, wrote 
“Showmanship in Business,’ and syndicated 
articles on that subject to many business 
papers, has lectured before business gather- 
ings from Coast to Coast. Elmer Wheeler, 
who wrote “Tested Selling Sentences,’ used 


the book as a springboard to numerous 
speeches at top rates. Incidentally, he followed 
the first book with “Tested Public Speaking.” 

Recently Charles B. Roth, whose “Selling 
Parade” is a syndicated business paper feature, 
has been selling his lecture services to many 
sales organizations and trade groups. 

Laura V. Hamner, a talented Amarillo, 
Texas, writer who conducts a column, ‘Talks 
to Teens,” in the Amarillo Sunday Globe- 
News, has many speaking engagements; most 
are free—but she has received up to $125 for 
single speeches. Miss Hamner is an authority 
on local history, and has made interesting 
literary capital of the fact. 


« 

Writing gracefully and effectively is one 
thing, telling others how to, another. But we 
find some writers who can do both. Their 
lectures, usually under institutional sponsor- 
ship, become the basis of class instruction. 

Lectures aren’t—or shouldn't be, if it can be 
avoided—read; but they begin as a carefully- 
done piece of writing. So the professional 
writer starts with a great advantage. But the 
speaking art is important, too; passing mastery 
comes only with a lot of practice. Most writers 
can develop the ability to deliver a fair-to- 
good lecture, and many can learn to turn in 
exceptionally good performances. 

Practice—especially on a few vehicles— 
produces astonishing improvement. That bril- 
liant lecture which a literary celebrity gave at 
the writers’ conference you attended last sum- 
mer awed you—but the words and delivery 
probably smelled of ham the first time the 
speech was given months ago. The writer has 
only delivered it now, with slight (but im- 
portant) variations, two hundred-odd times 
No wonder it’s good! 


RADIO CORNER 


GETTING ON THE AIR 
By Edwin Diehl 


Getting your scripts on the air—provided you are 
willing to start at the bottom rung—is a very simple 
matter. By the bottom rung I mean the small 500- 
watt stations which cannot afford to pay for 
scripts or services. They maintain no program direc- 
tors, producers, studio actors or sound-effects men. 

It’s easy to get your scripts on the air—but—you 
have to Orson Welles your brain-child, i.e., write, 
cast, direct, produce, probably act, and handle sound- 
effects. The small stations are more than anxious to 
have good plays or skits emanating from their an- 


tennae, and although they do not pay you, neither 
do you pay them, and you get something perhaps more 
valuable to you than money—experience. 


Here's the way I did it. 


I prepared several scripts from my rejected short 
stories and dropped around to see the manager- 
announcer-program director of station WEST in Eas- 
ton, Pa. We discussed the whole thing and he man- 
aged a good spot for me—8:00 p.m. every other 
Friday. I took the affair on a twice-a-month basis 
because of the difficulties encountered in preparing 
scripts and rehearsing a cast in spare time. 


Then I gathered some friends—a school teacher, 
a reporter, two college students and a couple of house- 
wives—who were willing to work for nothing. I 
called the group the ‘Modern Theatre.” We met sev- 
eral evenings a week and rehearsed. I didn’t know 
a thing about acting or directing, but when we re- 
hearsed informally each member of the cast contrib- 
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uted his or her criticism and when we finally went 
on the air the show wasn’t half bad. 

Music for scene transitions and opening and clos- 
ing signatures was provided by the station with re- 
cordings. The announcer was given a copy of the 
script which he followed. When music was neces- 
sary he just dropped the needle onto a record for a 
few moments. 

In preparing scripts for the air I acquired a copy 
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of “Handbook of Radio Writing’ by Erik Barnouw. 
It gives all you need to know about changing short 
stories into scripts. 

By handling everything myself—the directing, pro- 
ducing and writing—I obtained a keen insight into 
the business. Now, when I sit down to write a script 
for submission to radio syndicates or directly to pro- 
gram directors of large stations, I have a pretty good 
idea of what it is all about. 


“ENCLOSED FIND 


CONTRACT 


.. . By HAROLD S. KAHM 


MOST  publish- 
ers are honest and 
fair and willing to 
give an author a 
minimum decent 
break if the author 
insists on Ut. 


That is why an 
author getting his 
first contract should 
withhold the eager 
hand, and_ before 
affixing his signa- 
ture, read and 
weigh every word of the contract, including 
the fine print. 

An author of any book that is acceptable 
by a publisher is entitled to a $200 advance, 
and there are few publishers who will not 
readily agree to this, 7f the author demands it. 
So, even if an advance is not mentioned in the 
original contract, demand an advance. It may 
be the only cash returns you'll ever have from 
your book, at least while you are in the process 
of establishing yourself with the book-buying 
public. 

One of the deadliest clauses to be found in 
a publisher's printed contract reads approxi- 
mately as follows: ‘All payments made by the 
publishers to the author, whether under this 
agreement or not, shall be chargeable against 
and recoverable from any or all monies accru- 
ing to the author under this contract and/or 
all other contracts between the parties or their 
assigns. 

This clause is dynamite. It has caused au- 
thors who signed the contract some of the 
deepest grief known to the writing trade. It 
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Harold S. Kahm 


“Get the best contract you can,"’ ad- 
vises Harold Kahm, Minneapolis 
writer. Mr. Kahm speaks from practical 
experience. He is the author of 10 
published books. 


means that if the author has received a modest 
advance of $200, and the royalties amount to 
only $75, the author owes the publisher $125, 
which is deductible from the royalty returns 
on any other of his books published by that 
house. 

Frequently the author, whose first book has 
earned only $75 in royalties, writes another 
book. Obviously he gets no advance on the 
second one because he is already, by the terms 
of his first contract, indebted to the publisher. 
Say, the second book earns $150 in royalties; 
in due course, the author receives the magnifi- 
cent sum of $25 from the publisher! 

Nor can the author escape his indebtedness 
to the publisher by sending his second book 
elsewhere, for printed in the contract is an 
option clause which reads usually, “The author 
grants the publishers an option on his or her 
next two books.” 

Demand that this clause covering payments 
against all earnings, that makes you liable for 
unearned royalties advanced to you, be stricken 
out. Most publishers are a little sensitive in 
the conscience about this clause and will strike 
it out without opposition. 

In all likelihood there is a printed clause 
in the contract, particularly in the forms issued 
by some of the biggest houses, reading, “The 
author further agrees to deliver to the pub- 
lishers final revised copy satisfactory to them 
in content and form and ready to print from; 
and if changes therefrom are made at the 
author's request, the cost of such changes shall 
be divided equally between the author and the 
publishers.” 

What does this mean? It means that the 
publisher sends proof sheets of the book to the 
author for correction; he corrects a number of 
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errors, makes a few minor changes, and finds 
himself slapped in the face with a bill. In 
one instance I took particular pains to correct 
only errors made by the printer, and I received 
a bill for $17 for my share of the cost. And 
no payment, of course, for the time and labor 
I spent correcting the proofs. The publisher's 
proof-readers get paid, but not the author. 

Demand that the clause covering the author's 
share of proof correcting costs be stricken out. © 
This is part of the cost of publishing, and the 
publisher knows it. Chances are he won't 
quibble about it. 

The average form contract calls for 10% 
of the wholesale price of the book, 1.e., the 
retail price less one-third. Almost invariably, 
however, there is a blank on the printed form 
for the percentage of royalty to be typed in. 
One may safely infer that not all authors get 
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the same rate; if such were the case, the rate 
would be printed. 

Demand a better royalty rate. If you can't 
get the publisher to give you 10% of the retail 
sales price of the book, try to get 15% of the 
wholesale price. If the publisher is adamant, 
at least demand a rising scale of royalties, such 
as 10% on the first 1500 copies, 121,% on 
the second 1500 copies, 15% on the third 
1500 copies and 20% thereafter. The pub- 
lisher’s margin zooms higher as sales increase, 
and you deserve your just share of the 
proceeds. 

And finally, don't be afraid to make these 
demands. The publisher will not return your 
book because you have presumed to question 
his terms. He will send you another contract, 
because if he has decided he wants your book 
—believes he can make money publishing it— 
you can’t pry him loose from it with a crowbar. 


MARKETS FOR LETTERS 


IF you write letters for publication, write a lot of 
them! For three weeks, sizing up this market, I sent 
three letters a day to publications all over the country. 
The first check was $2 from the Philadelphia In- 
guirer. Next came $1 from the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph. Other checks came drifting in. Less than 
half the letters sold—but my total take was $75. 

I've written and sold a lot of other letters since. 
The formula is simple. If there is a suggested topic, 
and word limit, stick to them. Make your letter clear, 
simple, sincere—and, most important of all—or/ginal. 

Here are some of the current markets. There are 
plenty of others; look for them in regional news- 
papers, and the magazines which come into your 
neighborhood. 


American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
assigns topics and awards up to $100 to winners. 
(November issue offers $5 for each letter published 
answering the question, ‘What is the Use of Prayer?’ 
sent to “The American Pulpit,’ and $1 for each 
“Why Don’t They?” suggestion.) 

_ Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Pittsburgh. Awards $1 
for the best letters on ‘Embarrassing Moments’’— 
“Ought to be a Law’’—"'Bright Sayings.” 

Liberty Vox Pop, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Writer of best letter on topic of public concern 
receives $25. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia. $2. for the 
best letters on ‘Embarrassing Moments” and “My 
Child Said.” 

Movie Mirror, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. “Speak 
for yourself." Your opinion on the movies or stars 
may win you $20, $10, or a chance at several $1 
prizes. 

New York News, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Pays $2 for letters on ‘“Boners,” “Bright Sayings,” 
and ‘‘Embarrassing Moments.” 

Railroad Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York. 
Awards $2 for short letters. 
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Chicago Sunday Times, 211 W. Wacker, Chicago. 
For letters on ‘Gags,’ “Pet Peeves,” and “Bright 
Sayings’’ that are published, the newspaper pays $2. 

Click Magazine, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
Pays $10 for the best letter each month. 


Chicago Herald & Examiner, Hearst Square, Chi- 
cago. $3 for “Embarrassing Moments.” 

Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
Pays $10 for letters telling of joys, surprises, and 
tragedies. Also has an “If This Were You’ column 
for which $15, $10, and $5 prizes are awarded. 


Have you had thrilling experiences you would like 
to turn into fiction? December A. & J. will present 
an article which will help you much—''Fiction From 
Fact,’ by Catharine Barrett, whose short novel, ‘The 
Furious God,” appeared in October Cosmopolitan. 


Hill Trails, 68 So. Union St., Burlington, Vt., a 
bi-monthly magazine which has functioned as a defi- 
nitely regional magazine for six years, is planning 
greatly to enlarge its scope, beginning January 1. 
It will then, according to Blanche Finkle Giles, edi- 
tor, be open to contributors from all parts of the 
country. It will use one outstanding short story in 
each one of its issues, for which $10 will be paid 
on acceptance. A great deal of poetry of more than 
ordinary excellence will be used, for which no pay- 
ment will be made, but all poetry published will be 
eligible for the two cash prizes awarded yearly—first 
prize, the Walter J. Coates memorial prize of $10, 
and second prize, the Lillian Everts prize of $5. 
Judges will be the English department of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., publishers of Amaz‘ng 
Stories, Fantastic Adventures, Radio News, Popular 
Photography, and Flying and Popular Aviation, are 
moving November 1 from 608 S. Dearborn St. to 540 
N. Michigan, Chicago. 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


XXXV—THE TWELVE BASIC THEMES 
(Continued) 


10.—SACRIFICE 


IT Is GOOD TO RENOUNCE OUR OWN HAPPINESS FOR 
OTHERS. 

In this fairly familiar story, the hero or heroine 
makes some great sacrifice for another, and neither 
asks nor receives reward other than the satisfaction of 
seeing the loved one benefited. The sacrifice usually 
is made for an individual, but it may be made for 
one’s country or community, or for humanity in 
general, or it may be made for an ideal. 

The theme is not often found in popular light 
fiction—at least as a major theme—-since it precludes 
the happy ending, in that the character making the 
sacrifice rarely gets the girl or whatever prize may 
be involved. It may appear as a minor theme, a sec- 
ondary character making the sacrifice so that the hero- 
ine and hero may be happy. 

In sport and adventure stories it often appears as 
a major theme, exemplifying the ideal of “good 
sportsmanship.” For example, in a dual the hero may 
throw away his own weapons because his opponent 
has become defenseless. Or a contestant refuses to 
take advantage of an opportunity to win when his op- 
ponent becomes incapacitated. (This happened in real 
life on January 10, 1941, when Willie Hoppe, billiard 
champion, was forced by illness to retire from a chal- 
lenge match. Jake Shaefer, opponent to whom he 
thus forfeited the match, refused to accept the title 
under those conditions. ) 

In cases such as this, the sacrifice is made for an 
ideal rather than for an individual. 

The aphorism, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” covers the individual application of the 
theme. Also, we have: “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self." “Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” 

Often the theme is closely allied to Fidelity (No. 
7). The difference may be only a matter of em- 
phasis—in one case on the faithfulness of devotion, 
in the other, on a sacrifice for the sake of a loved 
one. The sacrifice theme was present in the legend 
of Damon and Pythias, although dominated by the 
devotion phase. The devotion theme is present in 
“Enoch Arden,” but it is the sacrifice made by the 
hero, more than the love it exemplifies, which we 
remember. In ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” the two themes 
are quite evenly balanced. 

If the sacrifice is rewarded, the theme becomes that 
of Reward, (No. 2), or Gratitude, (No. 3). 

Plot pattern: A character makes some great sacri- 
fice for another, or for an ideal, and neither asks nor 
receives reward other than the satisfaction of making 
the loved one happy or serving an ideal. 

EXAMPLES 


Enoch Arden, Alfred Tennyson. Wrecked on a 
desert island, the hero is rescued after several years 
and returns home. Finding his wife happily married 
to another, he leaves without disclosing himself, later 
dying of a broken heart. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, Edmond Rostand. Sensitive re- 
garding his appearance, which is marred by an un- 
duly large nose, the hero adores the beautiful Roxane. 
Through his poetic letters, he wins her love, not for 


himself but for the handsome but stupid Christian 
de Neuvilette. He even prompts the latter to elo- 
quence under her balcony at night. Christian is killed 
in battle immediately after their marriage, but Cyrano 
keeps his secret and feeds Roxane’s love for her dead 
husband until, when he is dying, the truth is dis- 
closed. 

The Prisoner of Zenda, Anthony Hope. Rudolf 
Rassendyll impersonates King Rudolf of Ruritania, 
who has been drugged and imprisoned by usurpers. 
He loves and is loved by the Princess Flavia, whom 
the king also loves. Rassendyll succeeds in restoring 
the rightful king to his crown and by doing so re- 
linquishes the Princess to his rival. 

A Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dickens. Sidney Car- 
ton, dissipated ne’er-do-well, loves Lucie Manette, but 
considers himself unworthy to aspire to her. For the 
sake of her happiness, during the French Revolution, 
he goes to the guillotine in place of her lover, Darney. 


OTHER EXAMPLES 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men, Sir Walter Besant. 
The Crime of Sylvester Bonnard, Anatole France. 
The Master, Israel Zangwill. 

Robert Elsmere, Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

The Stickit Minister, S. R. Crockett. 

The World and the Door, O. Henry. 

The Gift of the Magi, O. Henry. 

Escape, John Galsworthy. 

Lummozx, Fannie Hurst. 

Sorrell and Son, Warwick Deeping. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1, Read some of the examples here given which 
illustrate the theme of Sacrifice. Try to find or recall 
other stories exemplifying the same theme. 

2. Take some of the examples given for the theme 
of Fidelity (No. 7, September issue), Reward (No. 
2, July issue), and Gratitude (No. 3, July issue), 
and make changes in the plot outlines which will cause 
them to exemplify the theme of Sacrifice. Reverse the 
procedure with examples given above for the latter. 

3. Work out several plots of your own exemplify- 
ing the theme of Sacrifice. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THe Writer’s RADIO THEATRE, 1940-1941, by Nor- 
man S. Weiser. Harper & Bros. 213 pp. $2.00. 
Norman Weiser is drama editor of Radio Daily. 

He presents the scripts of what he considers the ten 

best radio plays of the past year. The honored writ- 

ers: Barth, Adamson, Ellington, Oboler, Holloway, 

Corwin (2), Lewis and Kriendler, Cooke, Devine. 

Not one of the plays is an adaptation from stage or 

screen, so that the book makes a nigh-perfect case 

study in the special techniques successfully utilized 

for radio drama. There is an honor roll, and a 

glossary of studio terms. 


Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
has just purchased Prize Photography (formerly 
Everyday Photography). Beginning with the annual 
December salon issue of Popular Photography, the 
two publications will be merged. Format and edi- 
torial formula will remain the same. 

Knight Publishers, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York, 
is no. longer publishing. 
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This directory of American book publishers is brought up to date and published annually. Information 
includes name of firm, address, the approximate number of titles issued per year, types of books published, 
preferred length limits, methods of remuneration, and the name of editor or officer in charge of buying 
manuscripts. ublishers who have furnished incomplete information in all probability do not ordinarily con- 
sider submitted material. ‘‘Vanity publishers’’—that is, concerns that publish at author's expense, without 
regard to merit of material—have been excluded in all cases where the facts are known to us. It is suggested 
that readers preserve this issue, and make corrections, as changes in the publishing field are noted in the 
Literary Market Tips department from month to month, until the next directory is published a year hence. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 Sth Ave., New York and 810 of fiction, non-fiction, textbooks, religious books, plays, read- 
P Broadway, aioe Tenn. rts yearly.) Religious, ethical, ings, poetry, translations, juveniles. Author stands entire cost. 
church school books; religious education texts; history, hymnody, 8 Ss 
philosophy. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; leisure-time activ- (Walter H.) Comp Ad 178 Tremont St.. Boston. 
Rovalti Nolan ays, platform readings, material for entertainment. Special 
= day programs for schools. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston. (35 titles yearly.) roft Whi tney Co., 200 McAllister s t., San Francisco. 
Rovalt; Paul V lit t (100 titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties, outright purchase, 
Sl 0ks. oyalties. ‘au . Bacon, editor-in-chie nvites sometimes author’s expense. 
Bankers Publishing Co., 475 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (4 


Werks ant titles yearly.) Banking and finance books. Keith F. Warren. 
Does not invite submissions. Barks-Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 3730 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
American Association for Adult Education, 525 W. 120th St. land, Ohio. (15 to 50 titles yearly.) Law texts, state statutes, 
New York. Adult education, non-fiction. Does not invite sub- digests, etc. Outright purchase. 
missions, Bar D Press, Siloam Springs, Ark. (25 titles yearly.) Mss. 
American Baptist Publication Society (The), 1701-3 Chestnut of Southwestern interest to 40,000. Royalties; author’s ex- 
St, Philadelphia, (See The Judson Press.) pense on verse. J. B. Davis. Invites Mss. 
American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. (App. _ Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (20 to 30 


100 titles yearly.) School and college textbooks, Royalties. W. titles yearly.) Textbooks on physical education, health; works 
W. Livengood. on leisure, recreation; pageants, folk dancing, music, health, 


games, novelties. Royalties. John Barnes Pratt, John Lowell 


American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Alic 
(20 to 30 titles yearly.) Bibliographies, indexes, books on all Pratt, Alice W. Frymir. 
aspects and types of library service. Does not invite general Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York. College 
submissions. soon E. O. Fontaine. textbooks, technical works. Royalties. A. W. Littlefield. 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 353 Newbury St., Bos- Barrows (M.) & Co., Inc., 286 5th Ave., New York. (15 titles 
ities and books = yearly.) Home economics. Royalties. H. Tanner Olsen. 
photography, photo engraving, collecting, obbies, arts anc 
crafts. Preliminary correspondence necessary. Outright pur- Beacon Press. (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston. (12 to 15 titles 
chase} occasionally royalties. Frank R. Fraprie Nop Action: 
ad cago. (40 to 50 titles yearly.) Technica! books, all kinds. Roy- Sk ee see r. Everett M. Baker. 


alties or outright purchase. James McKinney. Invites Mss. Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago. Juvenile non- 
fiction, 6 to 14 years, for school reading. Plays, a 


American Tract Society, 21 W. 46th St., New York. (12 titles a - . 
yearly.) Religious books, translations, reprints (50,000-60,000) ; on etc. Royalties or outright purchase 


tracts, 1000-1500 words. 10% roy alties, author’s expense. Edwin 
Noah Hardy, Rev. Wm. H. Matthews. Invites Mss. Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1261 Broadway, New York. (10 
titles yearly.) Books on Jewish subjects in English. Non-fiction, 


Anderson (The W. H.) Co., 524 Main St., Ohio. 
(12 titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties. George ( . Trautwein. 

Antioch Press (The), Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Up to 10 titles Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
yearly.) Textbooks, translations, essays, reprints of poetry, 149 pe ect New York. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Single vol- 
drama. Royalties, occasionally author's expense. Write before ume and encyclopedic law texts for all states, annotated statutes, 
submitting Mss. Freeman Champney, Mgr. form books, reports. 

Appleton-Century Co. (D), Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York Ss 
raphy, memoirs, books on psychology, sociology, journalism, purchase, or author’s expense. 


history. Juveniles; books for older boys and girls. Hymn bocks; 


hooks dealing with the drama; travel books. Textbooks. Roy- Bible Institute Colportage Assn., 843 N. Wells St., Chicago. 


alties; occasionally outright purchase. Trade publications: John (30-40 titles yearly.) Conservatively Christian books, 32-128 
L. B. Williams, C. Gibson Scheaffer, Eds. Educational Dept.: pages; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Query before, submitting 
Dana H. Ferrin, editor-in-chief; Frederick S. Pease, Jr., Ed. Mss. Royalties, outright purchase, usually author’s expense. 
Secondary school texts, Carl Van Ness. Hymn books, Caroline Wm. Norton, Mgr. 
G. Parker. Medical, W. H. Surber. Spanish, Juan Cabrera. Binfords and Mort, Graphic Arts Bldg., Porland, Ore. (12-15 

Arcadia House, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York. Clean romantic titles yearly.) Material pertaining to the Northwest. Novels, 
novels, about 65,000 words. Royalties. Samuel Curl. non-fiction, textbooks, plays, poetry, reprints, juvenile fiction 

Architectural B Publ Gal 112° W. 46th St. Nex and 60- 80,000 words. Royalties, author’s expense. 

ook ishing 4 Peter Binfor 

York. (10. titl ly.) Textbooks on architectural art, tex- 

Black Archer Press, 335 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Bibliog- an 


tiles, interior decorations. Technical works, translations. refer- ‘ tree s 

ence and standard works. Royalties, occasionally author’s ex- raphy; plays; readings; poetry. William Targ. 
pense. W. M. McRostie. Black Faun Press, (Compass Editions) 121 Edgerton St., 
Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (30 Rochester, N. Y. (Approx. 10 titles yearly.) Novels; non- 
titles yearly.) Civil service textbooks, 150 pages. Outright fiction; text-books; all kinds of technical books; religious 
purchase. David Moskowitz. Invites Mss. books; plays, readings, poetry, translations; juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction; reprints. Not exceeding 40,000 words. Royalties, 


Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York, (30 titles by arrangement; sometimes author’s expense. Rae Beamish. 
yeasty.) Non-fiction, subjects, socia! Invites Mss. 
problems, recreation, physical topics, group work, education, 
guidance, inspirational. ervaition. S. M. Keeny. Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Non-fiction; science, agriculture, technical, medicine, dentistry, 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (20 titles pharmacy, chemistry, physics, biology, etc. Textbooks for stu- 


with | Little, Novels, to dents and practitioners. Royalties. Horace G. White. 
2 words. Non-fiction; biography, history, essays, autobiog- 
raphy, inspiration. Textbooks. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 3ist St., New York. (15 titles : 
10 years and older. Royalties. “Chester Kerr. yearly.) Jewish literature, Bibles, prayer books, fiction, juve- 
425 S. 4th St. Mi li niles, educational books, anthologies. Royalties, outright pur- 
Aug ouse, 429 St.. Minneapolis, chase, or author’s expense. 
Minn. (is. 20 titles "yearly. ) Lutheran religious books. Con- 
siders Mss. but requires considerable time for decisions. Out- _ Blue W. Ste} 
right payment, occasionally royalties or author’s expense. Ran- Garden City Pub. Co., Inc.) Reprint editions of novels, non-fic- 
dolph E, Hangen. tion. 
Augustin (J. J.) Inc., Publisher, 141 FE. 29th St., New York. Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. P . 
(10 titles yearly.) American Indian, art, science, history, non- (75 titles yearly.) Novels, Ge wos up, an ge Juvenile : 
fiction. fiction and non-fiction, 20,000 words up. Adult non-fiction— 
biography, history, travel, popular Science, politics, sociology, 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Religious books; religion, 60,000 words up. Textbooks for schools and grades. 
juvenile fiction for Sunday School periodicals. Outright purchase. Law books. Royalties. General publications, a. Jessica B. 
Dr. Daniel Nystrom. Mannon; textbooks, Lowe Berger; law books, R. L. Moorhead, 
{ Aurand Press, 900 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (2 to 6 titles Bowker (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. (6-8 titles 
yearly.) * ee aes atte history and sociology books. Royalties, yearly.) Book-trade reference books and periodicals: Frederick s 
outright purchase. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. G. Melcher. 
Baird-Ward Press, 910 Commerce St., Nashville, Tenn. (50-60 Bradley (Milton) Co., Springfield, Mass. Juvenile books fn 
titles yearly.) General publishers of privately-printed editions supplementary reading, ages 7-15. Royalties. + 
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Bridgman Publishers, Inc., 145 4th St., Pelham, N. Y. (4 
titles yearly.) Textbooks on art education, 64-80-144 pages. Roy- 
alties; outright purchase. Geo. B. Bridgman; E. C. Bridgman. 
Invites Mss. 

Broadman Press, Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (30 titles yearly.) 
Religious non-fiction, adult and juvenile; religious textbooks, 
novels. Royalties. John L. Hill. 

Br s Institution, The, Washington, D. C. (6-8 titles 
yearly.) Economic books by staff members. No Mss. wanted. 
H. G. Mou!ton. 

Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. (50 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; teachers’ professional, Catholic re- 
ligious. Textbooks for elementary, secondary schools, colleges; 
technical mechanical books. Royalties. Wm. G. and Wm. C 

ruce. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (About 20 titles 
yearly.) Entertainment material, “oom recitations, special day 
material; especially full evening plays and novelty stunts. Out- 
right purchase. W. N. Bugbee. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. (60 
titles yearly.) Mimeoprint and photo offset publishers. Text- 
hooks and technical books. Royalties, occasionally author’s ex- 
pense. Charles S. Hutchinson. 


Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (75 to 100 titles 
ee. Law and law textbooks; anything pertaining te law. 
Royalties, outright purchase, sometimes author’s expense. 

Cameron Publishing Co., Woodmont, Conn. Publishes all tech- 
nical and semi-technical books. Will entertain manuscripts from 
authors on all technical and semi-technical subjects. Outright 
purchase. B. Norton. 

Campion Books, Ltd., 140 E. 45th St., New York. (2 titles 
yearly.) General publishers of novels and non-fiction by Catho- 
lic authors. Does not invite submission of Mss 

Carlyle House, 535 5th Ave., New York. Non-fiction, for mail 
promotion, 60,000 words. Royalties. J. Irwin. Invites submis- 
sion of Mss. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. (25-30 titles yearly.) 
Novels and non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royal- 
ties. J. H. Gibson. Invites Mss. 

Character Building Publications, 12 Wareland Rd., Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. (3-10 titles yearly.) Particularly interested in 
character building and visual history fiction and non-fiction for 
juveniles; biographies; textbooks. Royalties. Joseph B. Egan. 
Does not invite Mss. 

Chemical Publi Co., 148 Lafayette St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, chemistry and technology. Royalties. 

Clark (Arthur H.) Co., 1214 So. Brand Blvd., Glendale, Calif. 
(10 to 12 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, history, travel, 
sociology, economics. Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or 
author's expense 

Clark Boardman Co., Ltd., 11 Park Place, New York. (3 
titles yearly.) Publishers of law books. E. S. Morse. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; history, philosophy, 
philology, science, popular science, politics, sociology, educa- 
tion, religion; textbooks, translations. Royalties, or author's 
expense. Charles G. Proffitt. 

Commonwealth Fund (The), Division of Publications, 4] E. 
57th St., New York. Books in fields of public health, medicine, 
mental “hygiene, legal research, mainly based on activities 
financed by the Fund, but other Mss. in these fields considered. 

Comstock Publishing Co., Inc., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(6-12 titles yearly.) Educational works on biological science; 
textbooks; non-fiction. Royalties, expense. S. 
Schaefer. 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. (40 titles yearly.) Novels, religious background (Lutheran). 
Religious and devotional books. Usually outright purchase. Does 
not solicit Mss. 

Cornell ne Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 

(5-15 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks, technical books, 
translations. Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. 
_ Coward McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction. Juveniles. Royalties, sometimes outright purchase. 
carer R. Coward and Cecil Goldbeck, eds.; Rose Dobbs, juve- 
nile 

Crime Club, 14 W. 49th St., New York (Affiliated with 
Doubleday, Doran. ) (48 titles yearly.) Mystery novels, 60- 
100,000. Reyalties. I. S. Taylor. Invites Mss. 

_Crofts (F. S.) & Co., 101 5th Ave., New York. (35 to 40 
titles yearly.) College textbooks. Royalties. F. S. Crofts. 
_Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 432 4th Ave., New York. (40-50 
titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; textbooks; juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction, 50-100,000 words. Royalties. Submission of 
manuscripts invited. Miss E. Riley. 

_ Crown Publishers, 419 4th Ave., New York. General non-fic- 
tion. Prefers books subject to illustration. Royalties. E. 
Fuller. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 470 4th Ave., New York. (16-20 titles 
yearly.) Juveniles, all types; young children, 5-30,000; teen 
age, 47-60,000 words. Translations, occasional reprints. Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. A. T. Leon. Invites Mss. 


a Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. (6 titles 
yearly.) Publishers of technical books on sales subjects. Eu- 
gene Whitmore. Royalties. Does not invite Mss. 

Davis, (F. A.) Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., eo One- 
volume medical and nursing technical books. Royalties, occa- 
sionally author’s expense. 

Day (The John) Co., 40 E. 49th St., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non- fiction, Poetry. Translations. Royalties. 
Richard J. Walsh, Pearl S. Buck. 

Daye (Stephen) Press, Inc., Brattleboro, Vt. (10 titles yearly.) 
New England non- fiction, books about the country scene, hum- 
orous books for convalescents and expectant parents, ski books, 
40-100,000. Royalties. Howard S$. Cady, Mng. Ed. Invites Mss. 

Derrydale Press, 127 E. 34th St., New York. (15 titles yearly.) 
Books on sport; fox hunting, racing, shooting, fishing (not 
athletics). Royalties, outright purchase or author’s expense. 


The Author & Journalist 


Devin-Adair Co. (The), 25 E. 26th St., New York. (5-10 
titles yearly.) All kinds of non-fiction. Royalties. Devin A. 
Garrity. Invites submission of Mss. 

Dial Press, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. (30-40 titles year- 
ly.) Serious novels, all types (50,000 to 100,000). Non-fiction, 
adult; biography, history, philosophy, science, fine arts, antholo- 
gies. Royalties. George Joel. Invites Mss. 

Dietz Press, 109 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. (About 15 titles 
yearly.) Virginiana, Americana, anthologies. Royalties; some- 
times author’s expense, August Dietz, Jr. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 4th Ave., New York. (150 titles 
yearly.) Novels 70,000 words up. Juveniles, ages 10 to 15. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile: travel, biography, nature, essays, 
arts and crafts. Poetry; plays. Royalties, occasionally outright 
purchase. F. C. Dodd. 

Dodge Publishing Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Adult and juvenile novels, non-fiction, (100,000 words.) 
Royalties. Critchell Rimington and Allen Churchill. 

Donohue (M. A.) & Co., 701 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (10 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non- fiction; fairy tales. Re- 
prints. Gift books. Does not solicit Mss. Sometimes outright 
purchase. 

Dorrance & Co., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (45-50 titles 
yearly.) Particularly interested in verse; also publishes novels, 
non-fiction, technical books, religious books, juvenile fiction, 
and love fiction. Royalties. W. A. Dorrance. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 W. 49th St., New York. (250 
300 titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction, translations, poetry, re- 
prints, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties, sometimes 
outright purchase. 

Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 600 W. Van Buren Ave., Chi- 

ago. Commercial art, mechanical, technical books; practical 
oaks for home study. Royalties. S. W. Drake. 

Dramatic Publishing Co. (The) 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
(40 titles yearly.) Plays, especially 3-act plays suitable for 
high school, with one set, balanced cast or all men or all 
women; one-act plays, especially contest plays; plays for young 
children, junior high; patriotic and religious plays; holiday plays; 
readings; general entertainment material. aermeeed in photo- 
graphs of productions of manuscripts. Outright purchase, occa- 
sionally royalties. Reports in 2-3 weeks. Roland F. Fernand. 

Droke (Maxwell), Publisher, 1014 N. Pennsylvania St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Material for public speakers, prepared by staff 
or specialists; will consider suggestions. Outright purchase, oc- 
casionally royalties. Maxwell Droke. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York. 
(40-70 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, poetry. Royalties. 
C. A. Pearce. 

Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. Scholarly works; edu- 
— and religious. Royalties or author’s expense, H. R. 

wire. 

_ Dutton (E. P.) & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York. (150 
titles yearly.) Novels of permanent literary value; mystery 
and detective fiction, Non-fiction; religion, travel, fine arts, 
biography, memoirs, belles lettres, history, science, psychology, 
psychics, child culture. Poetry. Textbooks and technical works 
if of general interest, translations, reference works. Juvenile 
pee i and non-fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. George Moreby 
Acklom. 


Eerdmans (William B.) Publishing Co., 234 Pearl St., N. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (40 titles yearly.) Religious works—non- 
fiction, novels (30,000-60,000). Juvenile fiction, 10,000-15,000, 
Royalties, sometimes author’s expense. Query before submis- 
sion. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. (30 titles yearly.) 
Amateur entertainments; plays for children and adults; oper 
ettas, plays and entertainments for schools and churches. Out- 
right purchase. H. C. Eldridge. Invites Mss. 


Falmouth Publishing House, 4 Milk St., Portland, Me. (10 
titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction (both ‘adult and juvenile) ; 
poetry. Royalties, or on a cooperative basis. Invites Mss. 
Kathleen Richardson. 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction—philosophy, biog- 
raphy, social sciences. Juvenile fiction_and non-fiction, all ages. 
College textbooks. Royalties. John Farrar; textbooks, James 
an oor. 

Fischer (J.) & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Choral works, | organ music, action-songs, entertain- 
ments for schools. No “‘popular’’ music. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (5-6 
titles yearly.) Textbooks; juvenile fiction. Royalties. Linton 
J. Keith. Invites Mss. 

Foster & Stewart Pub. Corp., 77 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Non-fiction; aviation; educational, personal experience, adven- 
ture, juvenile. Query first. Henry Stewart. 

Foundation Press, Inc., Chicago. Publishes books under con- 
tract only and does not use unsolicited manuscripts. 

Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa. Technical 
books; mathematics, physics, electrical engineering. No manu- 
seripts considered. Rollin L. Charles. 

French (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New York. Plays for ama- 
teurs, Little Theatres, etc. Royalties or outright purchase. (De- 
mands reading fee for considering unsolicited Mss.) 

Friendship Press, 156 5th Ave., New York. (10 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Books on world friendship. Religious books. Juvenile 
fiction, ages 6 to 12, non-fiction; no fairy tales. Outright pur- 
chase. Does not buy unsolicited Mss. 

_Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. (40 to 50 
titles yearly.) Serious novels, literary merit, 60,000 words up. 
Non-fiction, adult; reference books, biography, travel, sociology, 
popular science. Royalties. Wm. 7 Ryan. 


Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co., 200 5th Ave., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, up to 5, words; cut- 
outs, novelties, games and kindergarten pastimes, ideas. Out- 
right purchase, occasionally royalties. A. R. Gabriel. 

Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York. 
(48 titles yearly.) (Affiliated with Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 
Reprint non-fiction, juveniles. Few nes purchased. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase. H. B. Brownell. 
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Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1406 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
(About 12 titles yearly.) Works on history, biography, Virgin- 
iana, the South. Royalties, sometimes author’s expense. Mark 
A. Rollins. 

Gillium Book Co., 2113 Lexington Aye., Kansas City, Mo. 
Home economics technical books; also, plays and readings , suit- 
able for home economics groups. Outright purchase. Lul lan W. 
Gilium. Invites Mss. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office Bldg., Boston. (150 titles 
yearly.) Exclusively textbooks for schools and colleges. Roy- 
alties. E. N. Stevens. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks; history, law, English, foreign 
languages, science, mathematics, commerce. Specializes in 
texts and drill devices for elementary, high school, and college 
use. Royalties. H. A. Lerner. 

Gotham House, Inc., 27 Cornties Slip, New. York. 
titles yearly.) General publishers; emphasis on 
novels of high standard. Royalties. Coley B. Taylor. 
Mss. 

Gramercy Publishing Co., 
yearly.) Romantic novels, 60,000 words. 
Miss A. Sachs. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 67 W. 
titles yearly.) Novels, serious, on literary level; adult non- 
fiction; biography, psychology, science, education; ‘‘how-to”’ 
hooks. Fiction, over 90,000. Royalties. Frederick Drimmer. 
Invites Mss. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Commercial education texthooks and articles. Royal- 
ties, outright purchase. C. I. Blanchard. 

Greystone Press, Inc. (The), 40 F. 49th St., 
60 titles yearly.) Novels of literary quality. Non-fiction; 
biography, history; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Transla- 
tions. Royalties; never author’s expense on regular publica- 
tions. George Shively Hendricks. 

Grosset. & Dunlap, 1101 Broadway, New York. Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction, picture hooks, mystery and sports, 50,000 words. 
Royalties. Laura Harris. 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 116 Newbury St., Boston. (20 
to 30 titles yearly.) Fiction, non-fiction, biography, travel, art, 
philosophy, popular science. Royalties, Donald J. Cushman. 
Invites submission of Mss. 

Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(About 20 titles yearly.) Choral music for schools. Submit out- 
line first. Royalties or outright purchase. Welford D. Clark. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. (120 


(Up to 12 
non-fiction, 
Invites 


419 4th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
Prefers synopsis first. 


44th St., New York. (65 


New York. (40- 


titles yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, history, general 
literature. Children’s books. Textbooks, college and high 
schools. Royalties. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., 217 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (25 titles yearly.) Law and school textbooks; non- fiction, 
history, philosophy, classics; juveniles. Most interested in all 
kinds of material for schools. Royalties, outright purchase or 
author’s expense. Victor E. Harlow. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; 
ligion, travel, biography, popular history, etc. Textbooks; 
medical, business, industrial monographs. Juveniles, all ages; 
fairy tales. J Saxton, editorial director. Juvenile editor, 
Miss Ursula Nordstrom; business, Ordway Tead; college text- 
hooks, F. S. MacGregor; high-school textbooks, R. M. Pearson; 
religious, Eugene Exman; medical, Paul B. Hoeber. Royalties. 

Harvard University Press, 38 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(100 titles yearly.) Scholarly books, non-fiction in all fields. 
Royalties. 

Hastings House, 67 W. 44th St., New York (30 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction. Royalties. Invites submission of manuscripts. 
Walter Frese. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. (80 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, technical works for schools, colleges. Roy- 
alties. Frank W. Scott. 

Hebrew Pub Co., 77 Delancey St., New York. Fiction and non- 
fiction of interest to Jewish readers, adult and juvenile. Invites 
submission of Mss. Royalties or outright purchase. Leon Reeder. 

Herder (B.) Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
(25 titles yearly.) Catholic non-fiction; biography, history, sci- 
ence, education, religion. Textbooks. Royaltios or outright 
purchase. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 5 Union Square, W., New 
York. (5 to 10 titles yearly.) Educational books. Textbooks— 
elementary and high school. Royalties, occasionally outright 
purchase. Thomas N. Hinds. 

Holiday House, 225 Varick St., New York. 
yearly.) Juveniles—fiction, non- ‘fiction, translations, 
Royalties. Vernon A. Ives. 


Holt (Henry) & C 


(250 titles 
science, re- 


(10 to 15 titles 
reprints. 


ompany, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles. Non-fiction; 
humorous and_ serious, business. Poetry. High-school and 
college textbooks. Royalties. Herbert G. Bristol, president; 
Gilbert Loveland, high school Dept.; R. H. MacMurphey, col- 
lege Dept.; William Sloane, trade Dept. 

Hopkins (John H.) & Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. (24 titles yearly.) Novels, as. juvenile fiction 
100,000 words. Royalties. Miss C. E. Weeks. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, (200 titles yearly.) 
Novels and non-fiction, all types. Textbooks, technical works, 
classical collections, reference works. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, ages 5 to 16. Royalties. Paul Brooks. 

Howell, Soskin Publishers, Inc., N.E. 45th St., New York. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels and non-fiction, both adult and juvenile. 
Royalties. Invites Mss. William Soskin. 

Humphries (Bruce), Inc., 30 Winchester St., Boston, Novels, 
non-fiction, poetry, juveniles, etc. Royalties, outright purchase, 
author’s expense. 

International Publishers, 381 4th Ave., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult; history, philosophy, politics, 
sociology, education, economics: specializes in books from Marx- 
ian viewpoint. Translations. Royalties. 

International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. (25 to 30 titles 
yearly.) Trade, technical, business, college and high school. 
Each department has its own editor. Royalties. 
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Iowa State College Press, Ames, la. (12 titles yearly.) Non- 
fiction, textbooks, reference books in fields of science and tech- 


nology. Royalties. H. E. Ingle. 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 225 E. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia. (6 titles yearly.) Jewish subjects. Novels; non-fic- 


tion, adult and juvenile, 100,000 words. Textbooks; volumes ot 
short-stories, poetry, plays; translations. Juveniles; fairy tales. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Dr. Solomon Grayzel. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Baltimore, 
Md. (35 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; scientific, history, practical 
science, political economy, medicine, general books. Does not 
solicit Mss. Royalties or author’s expense. 

Jones (Marshall) Company, 212 Summer St., Boston. (5 to 
10 titles yearly.) General non-fiction; books that appeal to a 
special market, 20,000 words minimum. Prefers ———- 
summary. Royalties; occasionally author’s expense, Mrs. R, 
Dowst, Managing Director. 

Judd (Orange) Publishing Co., Inc., 15 E. 26th St., New 
York. (12 to 15 titles yearly.) Agricultural, garden, dog and 
kennel subjects, handicraft works, textbooks (50,000 and up). 
Royalties; sometimes author’s expense. 

Judson Press (The), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (10 
titles yearly.) Religious, theological, religious educational works, 
especially Baptist. Some fiction adapted to children and young 
people, Preferred length, 50,000 words. Royalties, outright pur- 
chase. L. R. Jenkins, D. D. 

Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. (20 titles 
yearly.) Dog books principally. Not in market for Mss. Roy- 
alties. Will Judy. 


Kaleidograph Press, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas, Tex. (15 to 
20 titles yearly.) Books on poetry and poetry writing; books of 
verse. Royalties or cooperative basis. Annual contest for 
poetry books. Whitney Montgomery. 


Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York. (50 titles 
pone ) Novels and non-fiction. (80,000). Juveniles (50,000). 
Catholic religious, historical, philosophical works, translations. 


Royalties or outright purchase. Arthur Kenedy. 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (5 to 10 titles yearly.) 
Visual instruction books. Royalties. G. E. Hamilton. 

Kinsey (H. C.) & Co., Inc., 105 W. 40th St., New York. (10-12 
titles pnt Novels, popular themes; non-fiction, 70,000 words 
or more. Sahien. H. C. Kinsey. 

Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York. (90 
titles yearly.) Novels, high quality. Non-fiction, not too techni- 
cal. Poetry. Juveniles. Translations. Royalties. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 328 S. qutiexson St., Chicago; 221 4th Ave., 
New York; 770 Mission St., San Francisco; Santa Fe Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex.; 441 Peachtree St, tlanta, Ga. (30-50 
titles yearly.) Educational books. Herbert F. Han- 
COx. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. 
books; medical, dental, pharmaceutical, 
tific books. Does not invite unsolicited Mss. 
Wilcox. 

Leisure League of America, 1309 W. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
(10 to 20 titles yearly.) Books on hobbies and leisure, games, 
20,000-25,000 words. Royalties or outright purchase. James S. 
Stanley. 

Lippincott (J. B.) Company, aa S. 6th St., Philadelphia. (75 
to 100 general titles yearly. Novels, all types. Juveniles 
(25,000 to 75,000), up to 16 Pi: rarely fairy tales. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile, all types. Textbooks. Specializes in 
hiography, history, art, fiction, educational and medical works. 
Rarely poetry or essays. Royalties; occasional outright pur 
chase. J. Jefferson Jones; George Stevens; Lynn Carrick; B. 
Lippincott; Mary E. Harvey (Juv. Ed.); H. West. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston. (85 titles 
yearly.) Novels, juveniles, non-fiction. Also schoolbooks, legal 
works, medical books. Royalties. General literature, C. R. 
Everitt; schoolbooks, James W. Sherman; legal, Chas. F. Wood- 
ard; medical, Ralph Steffens. 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 4th Ave., New York. (25 
titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, adult and juvenile (over 60,- 
000 words). Reprints. Royalties. Arthur Pell. Invites Mss. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. (200 to 300 
titles yearly.) Novels, few, carefully selected. Juveniles, 6 to 
18 years; historical or present-day types. Textbooks. Non- 
fiction; biography, science, philosophy, travel, essays, technical 


Roy alties. 


Washington Sq., Philadelphia. Text- 
nursing, general scien- 
Royalties. W. D. 


and reference books. Plays; three-act comedies, 10 or 12 char- 
acters. Royalties. General Mss., _Edward Mills, Jr.; College 
textbooks, R. L. Straker. Juveniles, Bertha L. Gunterman. 


Catholic books, Plays, M. Overacker. 
othrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 386 4th Ave., New York. (25 
or more titles yearly.) Juveniles (50-70,000). Novels (up to 
100,000.) Non-fiction; serious works. Royalties. Invites Mss. 
Louellen Publishing Co., 39 Union Sq., New York. (20-30 
titles yearly.) Technical books on navigation; games, novelties, 
Outright purchase. 
Louisiana State Universi 


Julia Kernan. 


Press, University Sta., Baton 
Rouge, La. (10 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, technical books, 
translations, 70,000-100,000 words. Royalties or author’s ex- 
pense. M. M. Wilkerson. Invites Mss. 

Westburg Press (Lutheran Book Concern) 55 FE. Main St., 
Columbus, Ohio. (15 to 20 titles yearly.) Religious works; 
juvenile fiction. Royalties or outright purchase. D. M. Shont- 
ing. Invites Mss. 

Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, lowa. 
Religious and scientific books, apologetics, poetry. 


(6 titles yearly.) 
Royalties or 


author’s expense. R. Neuman, D. Litt., Box 573, Burlington, 
lowa. 

Lyons & C 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (15 titles 
eaten Textbooks; supplementary reading books. Royalties 
or outright purchase. WwW arnahan, 


Macmillan Co. (The), 60 5th Ave., New York. (Over 500 titles 
yearly.) Books in every field. Novels (60,000 up), non-fiction 
(50,000 up), adult and juvenile; biography, economics, travel, 
scientific, religion, world problems. Textbooks; science. Verse, 
translations, classical collections, reprints. Juveniles, all ages. 
Royalties. Harold S. Latham, . Putnam, Lois D. Cole, 


Ellen F. sy Doris S. Patee, juvenile. 
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Macrae, Smith ay: 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels uveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, adult; 
biography, travel, nature. Gift books. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Edward Shenton. 

Malliet (Wendell) & Co., 209 W. 125th St., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) Books and pamphlets on Negro problems. Fic- 
tion, poetry, biography, travel, essays; Negro and regional his- 
tory, reprints, translations, novelties. Royalties, outright pur- 
chase, or author’s expense. A. M. Wendell Malliet, Pres. 

Manual Arts Press (The), 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. (8 
titles yearly.) Textbooks and reference books on industrial edu- 
cation, home economics, the arts, handicrafts, adult and juve- 
nile. Royalties. Chas. A. Bennett. 

Mathis, Van Nort and Co. gene Texas. (15 titles yearly.) 
Fiction, non-fiction, textbooks, religious books, up to 100,000 
words. Royalties or author’s ‘guarantee. Arthur S. Mathis. 

McBride (Robert M.) & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Novels, literary quality, popular appeal, humor, 
100,000 words. Juveniles, ages 12 to 18; rarely fairy tales. 
Non- fiction, adult and juvenile; biography, history, travel, pop- 
ular science, including medicine. Royalties. Critchell Riming- 
ton, Allan Churchill. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York. (170 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult, science, social science; politi- 
cal science, agriculture, business, economics, engineering. Text- 
books. Royalties. 

McKay (David) Company, 604 S. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
hia. (30-50 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages. Scientific, 
yusiness, technical books, classical collections, dictionaries, mis- 
cellany. Royalties—10 per cent of retail price; outright pur- 
chase. Invites Mss. 

McLoughlin Brothers, Inc., 64 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
(80 to 100 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fiction and non- 
fiction. Specializes in painting, toy, and novelty books. Out- 
right purchase or royaltits. 

Meigs Publishing Co., 805 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis. (100 
titles yearly.) Religious works, plays, pageants for special 
days. Games, novelties. Outright purchase. P. A. Wood, Pres. 

M Mysteries, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. General 
publishers of reprint novels. Lawrence E. Spivak. 

Merrill (Charles E.) Company, 373 4th Ave., New York. (12 
to 50 titles yearly.) Elementary and high school textbooks. 


Royalties or outright purchase. omas P. Horn. 
Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. (See 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press.) 


Military Service Publ Co., 100 Telegraph Bldg., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Military textbooks and technical oks. Royalties 
and outright purchase. B. % Brown. 

Mill (M. S.) Co., Inc., 286 5th Ave., New York. Well-written 
novels, 65-75,000; non-fiction, games, novelties, juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. Royalties. Invites Mss. 

Modern Age Books, 245 Sth Ave., 15th Floor, New York. (24 
titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, translations, 50,000 words up. 
Royalties. 10%-12%%. Louis P. Birk. Invites Mss. 

Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14 E. 4ist St., New York. Religious 
books for the Episcopal Baoech L. H. Moréhouse. 

Messner, Julian, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York. Novels, non- 
fiction, juvenile fiction. 

Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (50 
or more titles yearly.) Novels, 60,000 words up, literary and 
popular; mystery stories. Non- history, eco- 
nomics. Juveniles. Translations. ames and novelties. 
Royalties, outright purchase. ong Phi lips. 

Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 2523 Pine St., St. Louis. (35 titles 
yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psychology, sur- 
gery books; college texts. 10% royalties, rarely author's ex- 
pense. Paul Knabe. 


National Home Library Foundation, Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. (20 titles yearly.) Novels and non-fiction. 
Text-books. Poetry. Reprints. Juvenile fiction. (60,000-100,000 
oars. Outright purchase. Sherman F. Mittell. (Schedule 
ull,) 

National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia. 
Biblical or religious subjects on assignment basis or by out- 
right purchase. N. B. Keyes. 

Naylor Co., 918 N. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, Texas. (20 
titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, plays, readings. 
Poetry, translations. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties 
or author’s expense. Joe O. Naylor. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. (35 titles 
ee early.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; fairy tales. 
eligious works. Textbooks for supplementary reading, college 
textbooks, classical collections. Dictionaries. Royalties. Miss 
McEurn. 

New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. (16 titles yearly.) Novels, 
criticism, belles-lettres, verse, translations. Royalties. James 
Laughlin. 

Newson & Company, 72 Sth Ave., New York; 4620 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. (10 titles ot.) Textbooks, supple- 
mentary readers, teachers’ books. oyalties. 

New York Labor News Co., 61 Cliff St., New York. Books 
on labor, Socialism, and allied subjects. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 5th Ave., New York. (10 
to 12 titles yearly.) School and college textbooks. Debates, 
public speaking, anthologies. English, geography, hygiene, his- 
tory, Latin, teachers’ helps. Royalties. J. Kendrick Noble, 
Stanley R. Noble. 

Northwestern Press (The), 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Entertainment material; plays for high-school, college, 
societies, amateur production. Outright purchase. L. M. Brings. 

Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly) Novels. Non-fiction; psychology. philosophy, etc. Col- 


lege textbooks; scientific books . Norton; M. D. Herter 
Norton; Helen Williams, Asst. 
Oxford Book C » Inc., 354 4th Ave., New York. Concise 


high-school textbooks, visual aid texts, review books, drill 
hooks, work-books, educational devices. Invites submission of 
Mss. Royalties or outright purchase. M. H. Kessel. 

Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York. (250 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, music, medicine. Textbooks, 
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classical collections, dictionaries, Bibles. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Royalties, or outright purchase, or author’s ex- 
pense. Dr. Howard F. Lowry, general editor; Philip Vaudrin, 
trade books; Eunice Blake, juvenile. 


Paebar Co., Inc. (The), 220 W. 42nd St., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; textbooks, religious, poetry. Royalties, 
outright purchase. 

Page (L. C.) & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston. (15 titles yearly.) 
Novels (60,000-80,000 words), literary quality, popular appeal, 
uplift. Non-fiction, 40,000 words up, library or special promo 
tional appeal; political or social history, handicraft, inspirational, 
self-help, popular economics, popular informative value. Juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction, 30,000 words up, educational or li- 
brary appeal. No verse, collections of short-stories, fantastic 
material. Royalties or outright purchase. Edwin P. Guy. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. Ist St., Dayton, Ohio. Vays, en- 
tertainments, especially 3-act comedies for high-schools, clubs; 
stunts for high-school assembly. Outright purchase. Blanche 
Paine Elliott. 

Penn Publishing Co. (The), 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia. (30 
to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 words up), all types. Non- 
fiction; travel, biography, sports. Translations. Juvenile ftic- 
tion, 7 to 15 years (45,000 to 80,000); rarely fairy tales. Roy- 
alties or outright purchase. W. K. Harriman. 

Pergande Publishing Company, 3331 N. Bartlett Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (6-10 titles yearly.) Technical and non-technical 
textbooks, Civil Service Preparatory material, 64 to 160 pages. 
Outright purchase; royalties. Usually does not invite Mss. 

Phoenix Press, 419 4th Ave., New York. (60 titles yearly.) 
Ranch Western novels, romances, sophisticated love novels, 
mysteries, (no first person), 60,000 words. Prefers synopsis 
first. Outright purchase. Miss A. Sachs. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York. ‘Text- 
books; scientific, technical, arts-and-crafts, vocational, commer- 
cial, educational, business; technical works. 10 per cent roya!- 
ties. Geo. H. H. Lamb, Ed.-in-chief. 

Platt & Munk Co. (The), Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York (15 
to 30 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, non-fiction, ages up to 12. 
Educational books. Outright purchase. A. H. Munk. 

Pocket Books, 1230 6th Ave., New York. Reprints for 
pocket-book series. Royalties of le to publisher who pays Mec 
to author, 

‘opular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New Yerk. 
Popular science books. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York. (150-200 titles 
yearly.) Biographic, travel, non-fiction. Colleges and high 
school textbooks in fields of liberal arts, sciences, commerce. 
Legal and quasi-legal books; looseleaf tax and legal services. 
Business books. meg Myron L. Boardman. 

Presbyterian Board o ristian Education. (The Westminster 
Press.) Witherspoon aiden Philadelphia. Fiction which has 
an ethical purpose and deals with lite and its problems con- 
structively; books planned in connection with educational pro- 
gram. Will examine Mss. in field of religious and Christian 
education. Royalties. Park Hays Miller. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (20 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction; literary criticism, philosophy, science, art, govern- 
ment, economics, history, 60-90,000 words. Royalties, occasion- 
ally author’s expense. Datus C. Smith, Jr. Invites Mss. 
_Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 14 Barclay St., New York. (5 
titles yearly.) Roman Catholic religious books. Author’s ex- 
pense, 

Putnam (George Palmer), Inc., 519 Equitable Bldg., Holly- 
wood, Calii. Sevals, non-fiction. Royalties. Geo. Palmer Put- 
nam. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (125 to 
150 titles yearly.) Novels, all types (60,000 words up.) Non- 
fiction; travel, science, biography, exploration, etc. College 
textbooks. Successful New York plays. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Royalties. Kennett L. Rawson. (Associated with 
Minton, Balch.) 


Rand ay & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, (35 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. Textbooks. 
Royalties, outright purchase, occasionally author’s expense. 
Textbook and educational publications. C. B. Ulery. Juvenile 
and general, B. B. Harvey. 

Random House, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (95 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, fiction, adult and juvenile; plays; poetry; 
translations, juvenile non-fiction; 65-150,000. Royalties. Saxe 
Commins. Invites Mss. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 325 W. Huron St., Chicago. (20 titles 
yearly.) Adult non-fiction. Graduation and memory books. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Harrison Platt. 

Reilly (The Peter) Co., 133 N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 
(1 to 3 titles yearly.) Educational, medical, religious (mostly 
Catholic) books. Author’s expense. 

Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (15 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works on chemistry, physics, 
architecture and drawing. Royalties. F. M. Turner, Kenneth 

eed. Invites Mss. 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Principally religious books, but some books of a more 
general nature including fiction, biographies, history, textbooks, 
etc. Royalties except in case of an author who has a special 
market quite separate from the trade market. William R. Bar- 
bour, Pres. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. Novels, 
high-grade. Non-fiction; public affairs; social and natural sci- 
ence, history, biography. High-grade juveniles. Eugene Reynal; 
Curtice Hitchcock, Barry Benefield. Royalties. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 E. 26th St., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Law, science, sociology, psychology, education, busi- 
ness, engineering, industrial, aeronautical textbooks. Royalties. 

Round Table Press, Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (10 
to 12 titles yearly.) Religious novels and non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile, 40,000-100,000 words. Victor W. Knauth. Royalties; 
occasionally author’s expense. Invites Mss. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore, Md. 
Educational works, business textbooks, reference works; book- 
keeping, typewriting, English, commercial arithmetic, etc. Roy- 
alties. Chas. G. Reigner, Pres. 
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Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill, (25 
titles yearly.) Textbooks for elementary and high schools. 
i soe ntary reading for school use—informational non-fiction. 
Teaching aids. Plays for amateur production, full-length and 
one-act. Royalties or outright purchase. Edward M. Tuttle, 
Ed.; Lee Owen Snook, drama department. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. (12 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks, 80,000 words. Occasionally 
author’s expense. Earl Schenck Miers. 


Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. Juveniles. Query be- 
fore submitting Mss. 

Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc., 11 Park Place, New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; religion, history, geography, education. 
Royalties. N. H. Sadlier, Invites Mss. 

Sanborn (Benj. H.) & Co., 221 EF. 20th St., Chicago. (15 
titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties. Bertram Hochmark. 

Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington Sqa., Philadel- 
phia. (50 titles yearly.) Textbooks; medicine, surgery, veteri- 
nary, dentistry, nursing, college science, textbooks, physical 
education. Royalties. Lloyd G. Potter. 

Schirmer (G.), Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York. Music and 
educational books on music. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Text- 
books. Royalties. Gilbert W. Kelly. 

Scott (Wm. R.), Inc., 69 Bank St., New York. (8 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile (up to 12 yrs.) fiction and non-fiction. Roy- 
alties. John G. McCullough. 

Scribner’s (Charles) Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York. (200 titles 
yearly.) Novels (60,000-150,000). Juveniles. (30,000-80,000). 
Non-fiction, adult; serious, religious. fextbooks. Short-story 
collections. Verse. Royalties. 

_Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (30 titles yearly.) 
Catholic religious, historic, biographical, philosophical works. 
Juvenile. Royalties. Invites Mss. 

Sheridan House, 386 4th Ave., New York. (15 titles yearly.) 
(Affiliated with Lee Furman.) Novels and non-fiction, 65,000 
words and over. Royalties. Lee Furman. Invites Mss. 

Sherwood Press (The), Box 552 Edgewater Branch, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (10 to 20 titles yearly.) Textbooks; technical books of 
all kinds, particularly scientific and engineering. Also books 
of general interest on specilized subjects. Technical translations. 
Royalties and outright purchase. L. R. Dennison. 

Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17th St., New York. Text- 
books for schools and colleges. Royalties. Earl E. Welch, Adm. 
Ed.; Chas. E. Griffith, Music Ed. 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp., 30 Church St., New York. 
(5 or 6 titles yearly.) Technical books on rail and marine 
transportation, carpentry and building. Royalties, occasionally 
author’s expense. E. W. Shimmons. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1230 6th Ave., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Novels, high literary quality; exceptional mystery and 
detective, 30-100,000 words. Especially interested in first novels. 
Non-fiction adult; biography, adventure, autobiography. Juve- 
nile, mystery and detective fiction. Translations. Royalties. 
Quincy Howe. 

Singer (The L. W.) Co., 249 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(10-15 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties, outright purchase. 
L. W. Singer. 

Smith (Richard R.), 120 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. Gen- 
= publisher. Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, poetry. Query 
irst. 

Stackpole Sons, 250 Park Ave., New York City. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels—American background, 100,000 words. Non- 
fiction; biography, economics, belles lettres; Juveniles; trans- 
lations. Royalties. William Soskin. Write before submitting 


Mss. 


Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. (25 
titles yearly.) Text and reference books; scholarly works, all 
types except fiction, verse, plays. Royalties; occasionally auth- 
or’s expense. Wm. H. Davis, editor. 


Stechert (G. E.) & Co., 31 E. 10th St., New York. Science 
works; foreign publications in all languages. Does not invite 
Mss. Alired Hafner. 


Stekes (Frederick A.) Co., 521 5th Ave., New York. Juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. Royalties. H. W. Stokes. 
(See J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Story Book Press (The), 1435 2nd Ave., Dallas, Texas. (12 
titles yearly.) Novels, religious books, poetry, juvenile fiction. 
Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. Paul L. Heard. 


Story Press (The), 432 4th Ave., New York. (Associated with 
: B. Lippincott Co.) Novels, non-fiction, translations. Royal- 
ties. Whit Burnett, Martha Foley. 


Studio Publications, Inc. (The), 381 4th Ave., New York. (25 
titles yearly.) Finely illustrated works on fine arts, applied and 
decorative art, architecture and industrial design. emunera- 
tion by agreement. F. A. Mercer. 


Sun Dial Press, 14 W. 49th St., New York. Division of Gar- 
den City Publishing Co., Inc. Reprints. 
_ Thomas (Charles C.), Publisher, 220 E. Monroe St., Spring- 
_— i (20 titles yearly.) Medical and scientific works. Roy- 
alties. 


Sirens Press, 432 4th Ave., New York. 30 titles year- 
ly.) "Fase. poetry, ‘translations, reprints, juvenile fiction, art 
instruction books. Royalties and outright purchase. (Also 
Illustrated Editions Co.) 


University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. Scientific pa- 
pers by faculty members. Serious works of scholarly nature 
considered from general authors. Royalties; Pct auth- 
or’s expense. Samuel T. Farquhar. 

_ University of Chicago Press, 575 Ellis Ave., Chicago. (90 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophy, law, philology, science, 
popular science, fine arts, politics, sociology, education, busi- 
ness, religion. Textbooks. Juvenile religious books. Royalties 
or author’s expense. Donald P. Bean, Mgr.; W. K. Jordan. 

University of Minnesota Press, 100 Wesbrook Hall, Minnea- 
polis, Minn. (20 titles yearly.) College textbooks, contribu- 
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tions to literature and knowledge. Juvenile non-fiction. Trans- 
lations. Royalties, subsidy, or author’s expense. M. S. Hard- 
ing. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. (25 to 
35 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, all types, especially Southern his- 
tory, bigeraphy, social studies. Royalties or author’s expense. 
W. Couc 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (8-15 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; American, Indian history, petroleum en- 
gineering, science, social sciences, national and international 
affairs. Royalties. Savoie Lottinville. Invites Mss. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia. (About 30 titles yearly.) Non-fiction. Royalties; 
author’s expense. Phelps Soule, Mgr. 

University Publishing Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln, Nebr. (20 to 
30 titles yearly.) Textbooks; non-fiction, adult and juvenile, 
20,000-50,000 words. Royalties. Elsie S. Parker. Invites Mss, 


Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York. (20-30 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, travel, 
popular science, music, politics. Juveni es. Royalties. James 
Henle. 

Van Nostrand (D.) Co., Inc., 250 4th Ave., New York. (60- 
75 titles yearly.) College textbooks; business, engineering, sci- 
entific, technology. E. M. Crane. 

Viking Press, Inc., (The), 18 E. 48th St., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Novels, high literary standard. Non-fiction, 
adult, all types. Translations. Juvenile books (25 titles yearly.) 
Royalties. 


Wagner (Harr) Publishing Co., 609 Mission St., San Francisco. 
(5 titles yearly. Textbooks especially for elementary schools. 
Royalties. Sometimes author’s expense. Harr Wagner. Does 
not invite submission of Mss. 

Warne (Frederick) & Co., Inc., 79 Madison Ave., New York. 
Juveniles. Fiction and non-fiction, fairy stories. Adult non- 
fiction. Royalties. 

Washburn (Ives), Inc., 29 W. 57th St., New York. (12-18 
titles yearly.) Novels, serious works, memoirs. Non-fiction. 
Royalties. Ives Washburn, Pres. 

Webb Book Publishing Co., 59 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Books of general interest, particularly to Middle West. Prac- 
tical farm and vocational books; textl books in agriculture. 
Prefers synopsis or outline in advance. Royalties or purchase. 
Paul C. Hillestad. 

Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 524 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
(10-15 titles yearly.) Textbooks, trade technical works. Royal- 
ties; outright purchase; author’s expense on private editions. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago.  Ele- 
mentary textbooks. Royalties, or outright purchase. G. R. 
Bancroft. Does not solicit Mss. 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago. (25 to 
30 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 6 to 16; 
no fairy tales or verse. Outright alty. Does not 
invite manuscripts, due to over- -supply. Cnapp. 

Whitman Publishing Co., 1220 Racine, Wis. 
(Many titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; drawin : 
for children’s books, games. Reprints. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Lloyd E. Smith. Heavily overstocked. 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (Trade divi- 
sion come: Hill Book Co.) Non-technical science, economics, 
biography, travel, history, and other fields of non-fiction. Prefers 
query. Royalties. Hugh J. Kelly, publishing director. 

Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. (10 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, 40-50,000 words. Semi-educa- 
tional or semi-supplementary reading. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile, history, travel, inspirational, religious. Gift books. 
Royalties. 

Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Technical books; science, engineering, business, 
etc. Royalties. Does not invite submission of Mss. 

Willett, Clark & Company, 37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
(12 to 15 titles yearly.) Religious novels, over 50,000 words, 
any type. Distinctive non-fiction, preferably religious. Juve- 
niles. Poetry. Royalties. Llewelyn Jones. Invites Mss. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., (The), ws Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. (60 titles yearly.) Research works; science, 
medicine, biology, bacteriology, c Dadaeey, psychology. Royal- 
ties. E. F. Williams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 960 University Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) Bibliographical works for libraries and k 
sellers; reference books for debaters. Royalties. H. W. Wilson. 

Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadel ais. Juvenile, 
fiction and non-fiction. Textbooks; religious wor biography ; 
gift books; juvenile fiction; poetry; games. Revaieiee, outright 
purchase. 

Wise (Wm. H.) Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York. Educational 
classics, standard sets. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
School and college textbooks. Royalties; very seldom author’s 
expense. William C. Ferguson. 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. Non- 
fiction on international affairs. Royalties and outright pur- 
chase. S. Shepard Jones, Director. 

World Publishing Co., (The) 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
Ohio. (150 titles yearly.) Bibles, dictionaries, Shakespeare, en- 
cyclopedia. Reference books. Reprints. Royalties. Invites Mss. 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. (50 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, economics, 
government, sociology, art, literature, religion, science. Annual 
contest for the Yale Series of Younger Poets. Royalties, occa- 
sionally author’s expense. Eugene A. Davidson. 


Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., (Little Technical Li ) 540 N. Michi- 
gan, Chicago. (50 titles yearly.) Various technical and semi- 
technical text-books, 50,000 words. Royalties and outright pur- 
chase. B. G. Davis. Invites Mss. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 815 Franklin St., S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (75-100 titles yearly.) Religious books. Royalties, 
outright. purchase, occasionally author’s expense. P. J. and 
B Zondervan. 
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This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, will 
appear in new and improved format, starting with 
the issue of January 4, 1942. Coincident with the 
change to standard weekly mag@zine size will be 
various editorial changes. Greater emphasis will be 
placed on dramatic pictorial treatment, especially for 
articles and shorts, and make-up will ‘be continuous, 
with no carry-over to the back of the book. Fiction, 
according to Mrs. William Brown Meloney, will be 
shorter. “We shall buy no stories which are more 
than 4,000 words in length, or which cannot be cut 
to 4,000 words,” writes Mrs. Meloney. ‘Stories should 
be of a type to appeal to the largest possible aud- 
ience—both men and women—and we will pay to 
get the best. Need will be for a great many short- 
short stories, 1,500 words or less, and for a great 
many of a new length, 2,500 words, which will make 
a page and a half in the new book. Stories may be 
on almost any subject, except that no war stories are 
being bought at present, and preference is for stories 
not too sordid or depressing.’’ Mrs. Meloney feels, 
too, that gangster stories have been overdone in Ameri- 
can fiction . . . Renewed emphasis will be on brevity 
in the article field. For important general articles, 
occupying full page or double spread positions, manu- 
scripts should not run over 2,000 words; for shorter 
articles appearing in less than full page space, limit 
is 1,000 words. Subject matter will include popular 
articles on colorful personalities or new developments 
in the fields of national defense, public life, science, 
sports, and entertainment. Preference will go to ar- 
ticles lending themselves to dramatic illustrations. 
Inspirational editorials of 1,000 words or less will 
continue to be bought, and a special premium will 
be paid for short ‘‘novelty’’ features—quizzes, games, 
verse sequences; humorous pieces, animal stories and 
pictures, collections of odd and entertaining facts 
about a single subject, anecdotes, incidents and minia- 
ture articles—for the back of the book and Page Two 
columns. Excellent rates are paid for all material. 


Your Guide Publications, Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York, Jules Carter Saltman, editorial director, 
report that whereas formerly most of their material 
was staff-written, they are now planning to buy the 
greater quantity of their articles from free-lance 
wanters. Your Guide Publications include Sex Guide, 
Marriage Guide, and For Married People Only, which 
require helpful, frank, and authoritative pieces on 
marriage, sex and the art of marital happiness, pref- 
erably from medical doctors, but not necessarily, and 
Your Guide and Popular Psychology Guide (which 
has been repurchased and is once more under the 
banner of Your Guide Publications) which require 
self-help, personal guidance and popular psychology 
articles, simply and intelligently written, with a really 
helpful message. Length should be between 1500 and 
2000 words. Beginning rate is 14 cent a word, but 
ea is prompt, and terms improve as a writer 

comes established. For beginners, Mr. Saltman in- 
forms, “Payment is on publication.” 

Babies Magazine, 1221 Beaufait, Detroit, Mich., is 
overstocked. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 Sth Ave., New 
York, is in the market for leisure-time activity books 
for adults and young people, to be published on roy- 
alty basis. Nolan B. Harmon, Jr., is editor. 


Ziff-Davis, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, is in the 
market for detective fiction with swift action, thrills, 
adventure, romance. Lengths are desired from 3000 
to 45,000 words. Writes R. A. Palmer, managing 
editor of the Fiction Group, “We will also use some 
non-fiction of a thrilling sort and also of a scientific 
or pseudo-scientific type. Rates will be the same as 
for our other magazines, Amazing Stories and Fan- 
tastic Adventures, promptly on acceptance. Immediate 
reports guaranteed. We will also welcome humorous 
cartoons suitable for a detective magazine.” 


Juvenile Story Publishing Co., 5 Colt St., Paterson, 
N. J., publishers of children’s stories, reports: “We 
are not in the market at present for material.” 


Hunting and Fishing and National Sportsman, both 
published at 275 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., will 
appear as one magazine, Hunting and Fishing, with 
the January, 1942, issue. Editorial facilities will be 
increased by the merger and many new features are 
planned for the combined magazine. 


Although the Country Home Magazine ceased pub- 
lication with the December, 1939, issue, and listing 
has been dropped, Loretta Haugh, writing for the 
Crowell-Collier Publications, 250 Park Ave., New 
York, states that manuscripts and pictures are still 
being received. 

Toronto Star Weekly, The Star Building, Toronto, 
Canada, J. Bryan Vaughan, fiction editor, reports a 
present need for romances and adventure stories. 
“These may have been published in book form, as 
long as they have not been serialized,’ writes Mr. 
Vaughan. “We use one a week which is syndicated 
to 6 United States newspapers. We use a 45,000 
word condensation.” 


Manton Publishing Co., Inc., 122 East 42nd St., 
New York, announces discontinuance of Smash Sto- 
ries and Feature Detective Cases. The last issue of 
the latter will be the January number. 


Pocket Books, 1230 6th Ave., New York, publish- 
ing reprints for pocket book series, pays publishers 
1 cent a copy, and the publishers in turn pay authors 
1, cent a copy. 

Nordemann Publishing Co., Inc., 215 4th Ave., 
New York, is now Interscience Publishers. 


Modern Age Books, Inc., are now located on the 
15th floor at 245 Sth Ave., corner of 28th St., New 
York, 


National Publishing Co., 239- 245 South American 
St., Philadelphia, reports: “Our publishing has be- 
come so highly specialized on Bible and Biblical sub- 
jects that we much prefer to assign the writing of 
new material to authors and authorities known to us 
as to place any dependence upon submitted ma- 
terial.” 


The Southern Seedsman, 609 Builders Exchange 
Bldg., San Antonio, Texas, is interested in articles 
largely from seed dealers in county seat towns—seed 
stores which may also be combined wtih a feed, 
hardware, drug, or general store. Articles should cover 
some phase of merchandising, display, or other busi- 
ness building policy. Publisher L. K. Wilson pays 
from 1/, to 34 cent a word for suitable material. 


= 

= 
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Albing Publications, publishers of Movie Love, 
Movie Detective and Movie Western, and editors of 
Ideal Woman, in digest form, have moved from 18 
E. 48th St., New York, to 366 Broadway, and ,the 
name has been changed to Manhattan Fiction Publi- 
cations. Andrew I. Albert writes: ‘Having written 
for a livelihood myself, I am fully in sympathy with 
writers and aim to give them the utmost considera- 
tion. Manuscripts submitted to us are accepted or 
rejected within 30 days at most.’ The first three 
magazines named are to appear hereafter in flat form 
like other movie publications. The Ideal Woman will 
contain interviews. with such outstanding personages 
as Mrs. Cordell Hull, wife of the Secretary of State, 
Mary Pickford, and so forth. The complete magazine 
will contain around 35 articles and stories. Rates have 
not as yet been announced. 


At a Detroit auction held in September, assets of 
The American Boy were sold for $8,895. Its title and 
goodwill were purchased for $700 by James A. 
Humberstone, formerly editor of Ford News, pub- 
lished by the Ford Motor Company, who will dedi- 
cate the first issue under his direction (out October 
21) to Henry Ford. It will feature the American boy 
in national defense. The new magazine will retain the 
same format, and will be sent to 285,000 subscribers 
on the list of the old company. The Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, purchased the mailing list of 
The American Boy for $1800. Mr. Humberstone, it 
is reported, has made arrangements to have access 
to this list. 


Reilly & Lee Co., 325 W. Huron St., Chicago, an- 
nounces that Harrison Platt has succeeded Elizabeth 
Laing as editor. Most of the adult books published 
by this concern have a factual note—“‘information 
books, not too difficult, rather informal.’ Juveniles 
run to 20,000 words and are aimed at children eight 
and above. 


The Progressive Grocer, 161 6th Ave., New York, 
reports to a contributor, “We are trying to include 
in Our magazine more material for smaller stores, as 
the bulk of our readers run stores whose annual 
volume is less than $50,000.” Associate editor is 
A. D. Michaels. 


Several writers report difficulty collecting for pub- 
lished articles from Future, 134 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. This is the offcial publication of the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. However, it is published by 
outside interests. Doug Timmerman, Junior Chamber 
executive vice president, tells A. & J. an effort will be 
made to ‘‘secure a settlement of these several vexing 
situations.’” Until the present situation changes, writ- 
ers apparently should not submit articles unless they 
wish to contribute them gratis. 


Sports Afield, 700 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Paul K. Whipple, editor, writes a contributor 
“Our supply of verse at the present time appears ade- 
quate to last us for several years to come.” 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, 

C., has on hand in type, according to Richard 

W. Westwood, editor, enough poetry to take care of 

all possible needs for more than a year—'‘and we 

simply cannot take on any additional verse now or 
for some months to come.” 


The Ladies Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, replied to a query concerning a contem- 
plated article pertaining to food and cookery, “We 
cannot express an interest in an article of this sort 
as all such material is supplied by our food and 
homemaking department.” 


The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
pays $10 for the best caption to a published cartoon, 
and $5 for each picture published in the ‘Signs of 
the Times’ department. 
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GET INTO CONTESTS 


Winners Reap Rich Rewards 

Today send for literature on General Contest Bulletin. 
Issued 12 times yearly—packed with helpful inside 
information, help from experts and contest winners. 
Shows you how to enter contests. Paves the way for 
you to win. Gives contest rules, lists contests, etc. 
Special offer, 13 startling issues, $1.00. Or send for 
free literature. 


GENERAL CONTEST SERVICE 


Dept. 193 - Duluth, Minnesota 


GAG IDEAS WRITTEN T0 ORDER 


By Professional Gag-Writer 


Virtually any subject. Write, giving full particulars. 
(Enclose postage. ) 


R. Usher, 2716 N. Hampden Ct., 


PLOT SCIENTIFIC 


By WYCLIFFE A. HILL, Author of the famous 
PLOT GENIE SERIES 
Was a $25.00 Plotting Course, Now a $3.00 Book. 

RICHARD TOOKER, Literary Critic, and author of stories 
in ESQUIRE and other leading magazines, writes: ‘“‘PLOT 
SCIENTIFIC is the most complete and comprehensive 
treatise on PLOT that I have ever read. What is more it 
is up-to-date. I’m recommending it as a TEXT to those 
of my students who need a manual on PLOT.” 


Writing the Magazine Article 


By CRADLES CARSON 

Price $2.00 
JACK WOODFORD says: “It seems to me that WRITING 
THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, by Charles Carson, is quite 
the most helpful book on Magazine Article Writing ever 
written. I think a study of this volume should double the 
sales of any magazine writer who gets a copy of it.’ 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 12 5158 S. Western Los Angeles 


Chicago. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO 
ABOUT LITERAR 


represented in virtually 
paper, 48 uality, ” and “pulp. ” 
17 have developed perhaps more 
anyone my field—for my own work has +. 
in magazines, and I am able lo 
or myself what I offer to do for others. 
sales representatives in New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 
r, ‘D’'ORSAYGRAM,” which I pub- 
ime to time, contains some 60,000 words 
of articles on writing, selling plotting, etc. Copies 
of the last issue (November) still available, and 
sent gratis on request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


102 Beaudette Bidg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! A Complete course. 


One techni 

WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! one 

IF—you are seeking Carr and SALES SERVICE. 

IF—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or Ghost Writin 

IF—you wish a PERSONALIZED course in ANY TYPE 

F WRITING. Low Rates. 

IF—you'll give me the opportunity, I'll help you too. 
Free resubmissions. Writing classes and club in 
Chicago. 111 W. Jackson. ‘tn 10:30-7 P.M. In 
Evanston: Fri., 9:30 A.M. (.50 


MILDRED I. REID 


thor and eee | Technicist 
213146 Ridge’ ‘Bivd. vanston (Chicago), Ml. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books sup- 
plied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, es. 
Send us your list of A obligation. 
report promptly. Lowest price 
(We also supply books at prices 
post paid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. J Mew York City 
(We buy old books and magazines.) 


THE 
STORY-MARKET 
CLINIC 


offers to writers what has long been recognized 
as essential in nearly every other field: THE 
POOLING OF SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE! 
We offer not only thorough and expert criticism 
of your story's structure and style, but we also 
secure, when the story is close to market require- 
ments, a Secret Service report, from an editor or 
editorial reader, on what your story lacks and 
needs for that market. There is no additional 
charge for this secret market report. 


Send for Clinic Circular. VIRGIL MARKHAM 
LOUIS DEJEAN 
ED BODIN 


THE STORY-MARKET CLINIC 
155 West 20th Street New York City 


ROYALTY ROAD! ! 


Just off the press! 
The answer to ten thousand prayers! 


“The only text I have read in my twenty-year edi- 
torial career,’’ says a noted New York editor ‘‘which 
made me want to quit reading and start writing.”’ 


Shows how to use your subconscious to overcome 
lazy habits and take care of the chores. Shows how 
to write passionately, sensuously, and individually 
(style). Shows how to build a salable short story, 
starting with not even the germ of a plot. Chapters 
on the Narrative Hook, Characterization, and Markets. 


Written by LOUIS DeJEAN, Author, Teacher of 
Authorship, and Hollywood Story Agent. Has an Ap- 
pendix on PLOTTING, by ED BODIN, veteran New 
York Author’s Agent and long recognized as a leading 
authority on PLOT BUILDING. 


For prompt delivery of this exciting, irreverent, 
laboratory-tested text, a beautiful cloth-bound volume 
which you will have to keep under lock and key— 
send Two Dollars ($2.00) cash, money order, or check, 
by the next mail to 


ORLIN TREMAINE COMPANY 
Publishers 


105 West 40th Street, New York City 


I MUST HAVE STORIES 
FOR SUBMISSION TO MOTION 
PICTURE STUDIOS 


If you have sold a novel, not yet published, send 
me a 1000-word synopsis. If you have recently sold 
a story, with movie possibilities, to a national maga- 
zine, send me a copy or a synopsis. 

There is no reading fee for professional writers, 
only straight 10% comimssion. If you have a New 
York agent, we gladly co-operate. If you have not 
sold to a standard publication or publisher, we charge 
One Dollar reading fee, regardless of length. Enclose 
return postage. Studio submission not guaranteed un- 
less we consider a story suitable. 

LOUIS DeJEAN 


TALIAFERRO FIELD AGENCY 
(Established 1936) 
6406 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood, California 
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TRADE JOURNAL NOTES 


Vincent Edwards & Co., with editorial offices at 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., has recently pur- 
chased a trade magazine which circulates among shoe 
manufacturers nationally, and is open to receive sto- 
ries and short items pertaining to shoe manufacture, 
especially technical stories dealing with the various 
steps in making shoes, together with photographs 
showing interior scenes in shoe factories, men at work 
in each step in the process of shoe making, etc. Other 
Edwards publications are Hotel Bulletin, Retail Man- 
agement, and Furniture Manufacturer. Carroll West- 
all who succeeded Wm. C. Pank as editor has now 
been replaced by Leslie J. Schmidt. 


Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
made the following editorial statement regarding its 
policies under current National Defense conditions of 
priorities, shortages, etc.: “The columns of Electrical 
Dealer will continue to be devoted wholeheartedly 
to purposes which simplify the task of merchandising 
electrical appliances and home equipment successfully. 
We shall pass along timely ideas, make seasonal sug- 
gestions, recite successful experiences and do our best 
to inspire you [the retailer of electrical appliances] 
to do your best. We shall do this as interestingly as 
we know how and in a way suitable to the busy 
business man.” 


American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New York, 
Alfred I. Phillips, editorial director, commenting on 
the same theme, writes: “At the present time we 
are looking particularly for anything having to do 
with the industrial use of gas for defense purposes, 
use of gas in cantonments or defense housing units, 
or other items of a similar nature. Any article indi- 
cating substantial increase in gas company sales be- 
cause of the defense program is also welcome .. . 
With the general trend of affairs the ordinary gas 
sales story is not particularly welcome.” 


American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, until recently much interested in stories of build- 
ing construction, is now, due to priorities and the 
$6000 ceiling on Defense housing, keenly interested 
in stories that tell of remodeling work done by lumber 
and building supply dealers—new roofs, new sidings, 
remodeled kitchens, basement recreation rooms, attic 
conversions; country jobs, city commercial work. “We 
must have material that tells our readers how to con- 
tinue in business and how to make money and how 
to keep their communities at work during the time 
when many building materials are scarce and probably 
will be scarcer,’ writes Paul M. Watson, associate 
editor. 

Southern Automotive Journal, 1020 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., is now being edited by Paul Cain who 
succeeds Glen F. Stillwell. 


Post Exchange and Canteen, formerly at 415 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, has moved to 292 Madison 
Ave. 

The Coast Banker, has moved from 255 California 
St., San Francisco, to 41 Sutter St. 


oooo 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Johns Hopkins Playhouse, to encourage the sub- 
mission of better scripts for production by the col- 
lege theatre, is offering a prize of $50 for the best 
and most suitable play submitted before December 
15, 1941. The winning play will be produced at the 
Playshop in the spring of 1942—all further rights to 
be retained by the author. Submitted manuscripts 
must be full-length plays, with an estimated playing 
time of two to two and one-half hours. The play 
may be comedy, tragedy, fantasy, or social drama, 
but—since it is to be produced in a college theatre— 


November, 1941 
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[ sind your best markets and WRITE FOR PAY | 


find your best markets and WRITE FOR PAY 


i sho has h us 
| Send for our FREE Market Test. No obligation! 


for everything. 


| i i i i . We trained Mrs. M. Mand made her first sale | 
Editors seek writers who can write THEIR kind of copy Learn (to TRUE CONFESSIONS for $120.00); she writes. 

| which of the 2,500 markets are best suited to YOU. We will “The check for my sale certainly did ‘wonders for | 
i iti ; me.’” Mrs. S. J. O. sent us a story for a report; 
give you a free report on your writing talent and full details of we geht it to the markets for a year aed then sold 

| our outstanding plan. We charge no advance fee for reading or it—her first sale; she writes, ‘Thank you so very | 
much for the check. I'm afraid I'd have given up 
marketing stories of writers we have trained. much sooner,’” Mr. R. L. had sold science fiction. 

| We have opened three new markets with sales for | 
be 


| COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE, Dept. 752, St. Louis, Ma. 


BIG DIME’S WORTH! 


Here’s something new for writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new 
brochures by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT 
GENIE and ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY— 
for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 
5—How To Protect Your Story Idea 

6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 
7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind. 
8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How to Write Your Life Story 

10—How to Choose a Success Pen Name 
11—How to Market Your Story 
12—Interesting Story Openings 


All twelve for s.2. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System including sample plot demonstration and on 
wae Writing Made Easy” sent free upon request. Write 
oday. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 35, 541 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 


ED BODIN 


105 West 40th St., New York City, 
agent for past eleven years, sells to slick, 
pu'p and book markets for few clients now 
making more than 100 sales a month. He 
has three classifications of authors, depend- 
ing on their records. He sells no course, 
handling only natural writers. Write before 
submitting, outlining your record or aspira- 
tions. Personal service assured. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored”’ 
hy me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. ree office report on 
one story if you mention The Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Literary Consultant Wollaston, Mass. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 
Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, Sales Service. $1.00 per 
short story under 6,000 words covers sales consideration. 
Brief criticism if unacceptable, or detailed treatment 
recommended at a separate charge, or write your prob- 
lems enclosing stamp. No folder. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Express parcels or telegrams, 741 ye 
My own work has sold to nearly 100 publications from to 
slicks through pulps. Clients have made the Post among 
many others. 


ANEW INVENTION IN 
WORD FINDING 


ADJECTIVE-FINDER—439 pages of the World’s choicest 
adjectives assembled with the NOUNS which they modi- 
fy. An amazingly simple method of ‘‘finding,’’ for your 
nouns, the same superior adjectives so capably used by 
famous authors. $2.50 Postpaid. 
VERB-FINDER—A storehouse of over 100,000 dynamic 
verbs arranged under the NOUNS with which they have 
been used by noted writers.—512 Pages $2.50 Postpaid. 
ADVERB-FINDER—Good adverbs are rarely used by the 
average writer. This book automatically suggests the 
appropriate adverb to add sparkle to your verb—such as 
avoid scrupulously,” “lavish immoderately,”’ etc. .. . 
148 pages $1.50 Postpaid. 

All 3 Books (Cloth-Boxed) $5.90 Postpaid. 

Money refunded within 5 days. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. A.J.1, Emmaus, Pa. 


LEARN SPANISH 


BY PLAYING CARDS 


Sensational new method. Guaranteed to teach 
Or money back. Educate yourself alone, or 
your family and friends, playing this thor- 
oughly enjoyable ‘Spanish Course” card game. 
Practical, quickly grasped, easily remembered. 
Clothbound text-book and $1 7 POST 
3 decks of cards ONLY......... . PAID 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. S.A.J.2, Emmaus, Pa. 


YOU CAN WIN 


Prize Contests pay! Shepherd Students are 
winning! They recently won 15 out of 25 
Nash Cars from Old Dutch Cleanser, 14 out 
of 30 Daily $500 Prizes from Palmolive, $5,000 
from Italian Balm, $1,000 from Chooz, $1,000 
from Palm Beach and 2 Buicks from Kover- 
Zip. 

You, too, can win! I offer you America’s fin- 
est Contest Course, to help you win. America’s 
biggest contest Winners overwhelmingly | voted 
the Shepherd Course best in the Willets’ Polls 
of 1939, 1940 and 1941. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation! 
A penny postal will bring you a gift copy of 
the newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN’’—replete with Pre- 
views of New Contests, Winning Tips and over 
100 recent, timely WINNING ENTRIES. I'll 
include Special Winning Help for the Laundry 
Service and Stardust Slips Contest. 


Write NOW! Simply ask 
for “the free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories ... articles... serials 
... Series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


x 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’ 

Careful typing, 40c per 1,000 words. Revision (rearrange- 
ment of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammati- 
cal errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation 
and unclimactic paragraphing), 40c per 1, Both, 75c. 
Verse: typing, \c per line; criticism, 2c’ One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-3 Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


JUST THREE STEPS 


If you want to become a selling writer: 
1. Be certain you are sufficiently trained in writing 
technique. 
Write material that editors want. 

3 Select editors who are ING. 

I can help you with all three points. Training course 
costs four doliars for lessons and all assignments. Assist- 
ance in writing what editors want at a nominal cost. 
Script and dollar brings candid report. Folder free. 

Walter N. Des Marais, Box 33A, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Resident classes now in session, you're invited) 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 

lope for 1941 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) contain- 
ing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas, Texas 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 22 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, verse, plays, 
seenarios, radio scripts. Editing, revision, criti- 
cism. ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Spe- 
cialists in hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write for 
complete information regarding our resultful 


ANITA DIAMANT 
WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York City 


POEMS EDITORS BUY 
Compiled by Edith Cherrington 


Here are over 200 verse markets, with letters from 
editors stating what kind of verse they want and why, 
accompanied by actual examples from the pages of the 
magazines they edit. 

This book is recommended by: Writer’s Digest, 
Author and Journalist, Writer’s Markets and Methods, 
American Author, The Writer, Writer’s Monthly and 
many others. Reduced price $2.75. 


Address Jean Rasey 
& 1785 Goodyear Street 
Altadena, Calif. 


The Author & Journalist 


it should have ideas acceptable to thoughtful people. 
Manuscripts must not have been published before. If 
play has been previously produced, statement must 
accompany giving details. Manuscripts must be type- 
written, on one side of paper only, and bound se- 
curely. Author's name and address should be on a 
separate page of the manuscript. Address The Johns 
Hopkins University Playshop, Homewood, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Falmouth Publishing House, 4 Milk St., Portland, 
Me., will publish a book of poems for the American 
poet submitting the best poem in “The Triad An- 
thology of American Verse,” now being compiled. A 
set of ten books, selected from Falmouth’s own list 
of publications, will be awarded the poet whose poem 
is judged second best. Ten prizes of a book of poetry 
will be offered for the ten poems rated next in line. 
Poets will be under no obligation to purchase copies 
of this anthology. Both published and unpublished 
work will be considered, with preference to unpub- 
lished. No poem should be over 32 lines. 


New Theatre League, 135 W. 44th St., New York, 
announces that the closing date of its current play 
contest has been extended to November 1, 1941. The 
prize-winning scripts will be announced November 
15 when awards totalling $150 will be given for the 
best one-act play and skit submitted. 


The Woman, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, an- 
nounces a contest based on the Pete Smith M-G-M 
short, ‘How To Hold Your Husband—Back,” to be 
released at the end of November. For the best letter 
of not more than 200 words, a first prize of a week 
in Hollywood, including transportation, will be given; 
next best, a $100 Longines wrist-watch; third and 
fourth, DuBarry Success School Correspondence 
courses. All entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight January 15, 1942. Both December and 
January issues of The Woman will carry complete 
rules and regulations. 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
been condensed. 


Would you advise me to rent an office downtown? 
Writing at home, where there are two children under 
five, gets more and more difficult. G.P.V., New York. 


® If you have inconsiderate friends, and they know 
your office address, writing downtown may be more 
difficult than at home. If you get an office—and we 
definitely advise you to if you can’t write efficiently, 
otherwise—keep the address secret. Leave your name 
off the door, and do without a published telephone 
number. 

One of our friends has a special arrangement with 
the manager of one of the finest office buildings in 
the city. He rents an office for a very low rate, on 
the understanding that he may be shifted from one 
floor to another as vacancies determine. 

The writer's name is not in the lobby directory or 
on an office door, but he always has a comfortable 
place to work, free from interruptions. 

A common economy is to rent desk space. This is 
all right—if tenants with whom an office is shared 
are suitable. If the writer is expected to greet callers 
or answer the telephone, when someone else is out; 
if another's business conversations break in on his 
writing; then he'd better get another office, or go 
home to the wife and kiddies. 

THE QUESTION MAN. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE | 


(Personals) 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is four 
cents a word first insertion, three cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


25 BEAUTIFUL French Christmas folders, en- 
velopes, 50c. Name imprinted free. Usable Sam- 
ple, 3c. Camas Press, 1226 47th, San Francisco. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILL- 
ERS.” Facts, Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. 
Press, 192614-C Bonsallo, Los Angeles, 

alif. 


MARKET LISTS—in regular issues of The Author 
& Journalist; Syndicate, May; Verse, January; 
Greeting Card, February; Magazines (over 800), 


September. 20 cents each. A. & J., P. O. Box 
, Denver, Colo. 
101 IDEAS FOR JUVENILE articles. Dime and 


stamp. Miller, 1043 So. Kingsley Drive, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


WILL TRADE almost new Plot Genie General 
Formula and Card Plotter Set for Genie Action- 
Adventure Formula. Richard Hunt, 2019 La- 
gonda, Springfield, Ohio. 


300 POETRY MARKETS, $1.00, with HOW TO 
PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. Jeanette Nourland, 
12544 East Ave. 26, Los Angeles, Calif. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


Write to Sell 


SUCCESS IN WRITING 


Success in writing may be largely 
a matter of psychological condition- 


ing. The Author & Journalist way, bry 


David Raffelock’s personal course, PRA 

TICAL FICTION WRITING, enables you to 
progress steadily and definitely to your goal 
of writing salable stories. You learn to rec- 
ognize story material, to construct it solidly 
so that it will be entertaining and market- 


ble. 
OUTSTANDING RECORD 


A. & J. training is responsible for students’ 
sales to almost every magazine published. 
A. & J. students sell their work, for they are 
trained to sell. Learn today about this pro- 
fessional training that is highly recommend- 
ed by leading editors and authors. 


FREE STORY REPORT 


We will gladly send you complete informa- 
tion about the course and our important 
booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” free. 
Write us promptly and we will send you a 
free coupon for a manuscript report. No ob- 
ligation to you. 


A. & J. SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me your booklet and all informa- 


tion about your course. And include the free 
coupon. AJ—Nov. '41 


ADDRESS 
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WRITER’S COMPANION HANDBOOE of WRIT- 
ING FORMULAS, Confession, Western, Love, 
Articles, Poetry, etc., also Short Cuts to Cash. 
24 sturdy 6x9 pages; different. Amazing Value, 
35c. PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS’ CONTESTS, con- 
tinuous project. Send lyrics, melodies, or both, 
and 25c each for handiing, or $1 for 5. Costs 
nothing more. Free publication, collaboration, 
criticism by professionals! Jenkins Musico, 612 
N. Michigan, Chicago. 


WIN IN CONTESTS by spending less moncy to 
send more entries. Yes, we furnish genuine box- 
tops and labels for all current contests at very 
low cost. BRush stamped return envelope for 
complete price-list. A. J. Eggleston, Milford, N.Y. 


FIFTEEN BACK NUMBERS of The Author & 
Journalist for $1! All different! (Our selection.) 
Full of instructive material of permanent value 
to writers. Currency, stamps, check, money or- 
der. The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., 
Denver, Colo. 


with each or- 
Two Poems Criticized Free with cach or 
$1 for book, ‘Slant It and Sell It,’’ written by one 
who has sold hundreds of poems and knows all the 
formulas for writing salable verse. Former editor of 
magazine. Book contains 17 chapters on Marketing, 
Sure-fire Sales, Sources of Material, Do’s and Don'ts, 
etc. Produce poems that will sell. Order now from 
—. Bess Samuel Ayres, 305 S. Willomet, Dallas, 
exas. 


COLLEGE end HIGH 

© 

ETCHINGS 
MALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Service aon Publishers and Authors. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Talent Scout Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted for 
leading markets. Small reading fee covers thor- 
ough study of your material by author and edi- 
tor of many years’ experience. If it is salable, 
it is sold, my ten per cent commission deducted, 
and the reading fee returned with the check. 
If it falls short of marketable quality, the read- 
ing fee covers a complete criticism, pointing 
out where the material is at fault and showing 
you clearly just what you must do to put it in 
acceptable shape. 

This is a practical service for practical writ- 
ers. I will go to any length to aid and encour- 
age ambitious workers. If you feel you can 
write—if you have written something you be- 
lieve should sell—send it along at once. I'll 
sell it, or show you to your own satisfaction 
what is wrong and how to make it right. 

Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, “Money For 
Your Manuscripts.” It’s free. And send that 
story in today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Enterprising and Ambitious 
Writers 


89 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
BY WRITING 


New, Revised 1941 Edition 


The Author & Journalist Staff has completely 
revised this Special Report, first issued in 
1935. Original title has been retained, but 
more than 100 different fields of writing op- 
portunity are covered. 

89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask 
only, ‘“‘How can | cash in on my writing 
talent?”’ The Special Report is a practical, 
down-to-date survey, covering fiction, ar- 
ticles, verse, and many types of miscellaneous 
writing. Treatment is terse, with formulas, 
taboos, lengths rate and other information. 
Duplicated form. App. 14,000 words. 


Price $1.50, postpaid 


The Author & Journalist, 

Box 600, Denver, Colo. ’ 
Please send me a copy of the new 1941 Edition of” 
89 Ways To Make Money By Writing. I enclose 
$1.50 (currency, stamps, check, m.o.) 


™ Please send C. O. D. 


Name 


Address. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE. 
FOR AMBITIOUS WRITERS 


Thoroughly Competent Aid by 
The A. & J. Staff—Two Old- 
Established Departments 


EXPERT COACHING. An A. & J. Staff 
Critic analyzes and appraises your manu- 
script, preparing a detailed written report 
which not only covers craftsmanship, with 
constructive suggestions, but offers likely 
markets. Fee: $2 for the first 1,000 words, 
then 50c a thousand to 10,000, then 40c a 
thousand. Return postage should accom- 
pany. Address: Criticism Department. 


THE SALES AGENCY. Prompt handling. 
10% commission (minimum, $4). Critical 
opinion prepared for manuscripts not con- 
sidered salable. Reading fee (waived for 
writers who have sold $1,000 of material in 
past year): $1.25 for first 1,000 words, 
then 35c a thousand. Return postage should 
accompany. Address: Sales Agency Director. 


DEAL-A-PLOT FREE! 
Mention this advertisement in sending us your 
manuscript, and we'll mail you, FREE, a set of 
DEAL-A-PLOT, the marvelous plotting aid. Plots 
without end—all original—in a deck of cards! 
Literally, you deal a plot. Regular price, $1. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Box 600 Denver, Colo. 
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